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[corT1nvED.] 


CHAPTER X. 
SUNSHINE ON THE HEARTHSTONE. 


Tr was late the next day when Jobbles awoke. 

“Bless my soul!” said he. “The sun’s an 
hour high, and how cold it is! Ice an inch thick 
on the window-pane. What beautiful frost-work ! 
If Ochre, our scene-painter, could only study these 
designs, what wings he could paint for a fairy 
spectacle, instead of the unmeaning daubs he 
imposes on a generous and discerning public, for 
coral formations and amaranthine flowers. But 
Ochre is an ass.” 

With these words he tumbled out of bed, broke 
the ice in his pitcher and made his toilet. This 
done, he went into the entry and tapped at the 
door of his own room. 

“Come in!” said a pleasant voice. 

He entered gently, and was warmly greeted by 
his little protege. She had made herself as 
tidy as possible, and had swept and arranged the 
room. ‘The cloth was laid, and the table set out 
as only feminine hands can doit. The coffve was 
on the stove, the rolls were warming, and a dish 
of snow-white eggs were waiting to be immersed 
in boiling water, —— . 

How do you like’em, Mr. Mortimer ?” asked 
Corinna. 

“Jobbles, if you please, my dear. Slack 
boiled, two minutes and a half. Watch the 
clock. What a jewel you are, to be sure! Slept 
well? Yes, I see it—eyes bright—blush roses 
on your cheek. Why, you look like another 
being. Do you know whatI think of calling 
you?” ; 

“ Corinna, I suppose.” 

“Nota bit of it. Sunbeam! that’s a pretty 
name for you, and appropriate—for you have 


es Ph 


the Park, New York, as Richard, Duke of 


~Gloster,..... tO.8ayn,mv.form ve 
ony are "hot appreciative. Or else a 


jealous rival packed the house. To make a long 
story short, I was goosed—that is hissed—fell 
into the ranks, and do anything they choose to 
give me for my bread and butter. One day I 
wear a crown and a cotton velvet robe, and pre- 
tend-to drink Burgundy out of a goblet ‘ parcel- 
gilt.’ Another night I wear a conical hat and 
stockings stuffed with cotton, and wound round 
with dirty ribbons, which everybody knows is 
the working-suit of a gentleman of the Apennines. 
And during the run of this piece, I am playing 





come like a ray of Heaven’s blessed hine to 
cheer the heart and brighten the home of a lonely 
little old man.” 

Corinna made no reply, but tears of joy glit- 
tered in her soft, bright eyes. 

“It’s a queer life we showmen lead,” said 
Jobbles, as they sat down to breakfast. “ Very 
queer. Hard, but fatally fascinating. And 
what contrasts! At night, everything glittering, 
gay, gorgeous—a blaze of lights, admiring 
crowds—music, applause—at morning, care, toil, 
exhaustion, dullness. It’s the difference between 
a lighted candle, and the same candle burned 
down to the socket with a great black wick hang- 
ing over the candlestick. Yet we last wonder- 
fully. It seems as if while we are on the stage, 
there is a pause and rest in our actual life—that 
brain and body have a respite. But this is rather 
too subtle a notion for your head, little Sunbeam. 
Are you fond of acting ?” 

“1 never went to a play in my life, sir.” 

“You can’t say that to-morrow, Sunbeam— 
for you shall sit in the boxes to-night, and see 
me—but what a part I play! a dustman! O, 
managerial stupidity ! what an extinguisher you 
clap on the beams of true genius, what coronals 
of roses you place on asses’ heads ! 
mole-eyed public, like the bewitched Titania, 
turns away from Oberon and falls in love with 
Nick Bottom, the weaver! Faugh!” 

So saying, Jobbles gloomily devoured a slice 
of toast. 





And the | 


But it was impossible for him to be | 


gloomy long in the presence of such a pretty | 


companion, or to be silent when he found a 


patient auditor, for he was accustomed to meet | 


very impatient listeners. 
“bald disjointed chat,” not thinking or perhaps 
caring whether he rendered himself intelligible to 
his little friend. 

“Simple as you see me, Sunbeam,’ he re- 
sumed, ‘ I have known better days. I am not 
altogether ignorant of humane letters. The 
classics have I studied, and of modern languages 
I have more than a smattering. Often have I 
driven tandem from Oxford to London. I was 
a high blood in those days. But presto! let it 
«A fellow that hath had losses!" But the 
Pleasant fellows, 
So 


ASS, 
ow -house did the basiness. 
the histrions, but ¢onfoundedly expensive. 
when I had spent my last guinea, and my rela- 
tions refused to come down with any more blunt, 
I e’en donned the sock and buskin and became 
a player myself—the ‘abstract and brief chroni- 
cle of the time.” ‘Each man in his day plays 
many parts.’ ‘A truant disposition, good, my 
lord’ brought me to the land of Hail Columbia, 


and the Star-Spangled banner. I came out at 


So he resumed his | 


ad Once I was a patriotic Roman 
citizen in Coriolanus, came to the theatre behind 
time, couldn’t find my sandals, and so went on 
in a tunic and Wellington boots. The effect 
was unartistic, and the result unpleasant. Hiss- 
ing before the curtain and a fine behind it. That’s 
why they call me ‘ Boots.’ That’s the outline 
of my story, little Sunbeam, and now you know 
all about the humble individual who addresses 
you. And now, while you are putting the 
breakfast things away, I'll run and do a little 
errand, be back again in a jiffy, and then away 
to rehearsal ; for though we’ve done this piece 
fifty times, old Baltimore is continually adding 
some new gag to titillate the long ears of the 
many-headed. Au revoir.” 

Jobbles was gone but a short time, and when 
he came back, he brought a huge bundle with 
him. 

“ Nothing like exercise in cold weather!” said 
he, puffing, as he threw down his burthen. 
“There! there's some new clothes for 
‘Neat but not gaudy,’ as a certain nameless per- 
sonage remarked, when he applied a coat of pea 
green to his caudal appendage. By-by, little 
Sunbeam, I shall be back by two o’clock, sure. 
No more loafing in bar-rooms for me. And re- 





you., 


member, to-night you are to goto the amphi- | 


theatre.” 
And without waiting for thanks, the little man 


bustled off, leaving Corinna in a flutter of grati- | 


tude and pleasure. When her protectorreturned 


to dinner, he found her dressed in the plain but | 


neat attire he had provided, and smiling a cheer- 
ful She had prepared their frugal 
meal, and Jobbles declared, when they rose from 
the table, that he had never made a better din- 
ner in his life, and yet he had dined for a han- 


welcome. 


dred franes at the Rocher de Cancale, Paris. 


At seven o'clock that evening, Corinna found 
herself installed in a private box at the amphi- 
theatre, gazing on a scene which to her unsophis- 
The gaily 


decorated boxes, the crowd, the glittering chan- 


ticated eves appeared enchanting. 


delier, the mysterious green curtain that as yet 
concealed an unknown world, the level surface of 
tan in the ring, with arabesque figures in white 
sawdust radiating trom the centre, the preliminary 
chords of the orchestra, every detail, from its 
1 





novelty, pleased her. In spite of the wandering 


life she had led, she had read a and was not 





wholly innocent of fairy and romantic lore, and 
the scene before her seemed to realize some of 
At last the 
low doors, leading to the stables were thrown 


the visions of her vague reveries. 


open by assistants dressed in white and spancles, 
and a file of prancing horses in glittering capa- 


THE COMEDIAN RESCUING THE RIDER. 






risons, ridden by m™m 
ments of gold and silver, 
and foamy lace, dashed AY ‘he ring, at the 
blast of a herald’s trumpet, and commenced their 
whirling career. Their intricate, changeful 
figures and brilliant colors reminded Corinna of 
a kaleidoscope she had once lvoked through in 
the street. She was delighted with the specta- 
cle, and when the cavalcade swept away, she 
mourned its disappearance like a vanished dream. 
But other performances followed close upon the 
entrée. O, how the little wanderer clapped her 
hands with delight! how she laughed at Mr. 
Merryman’s jokes! How pale she grew when 
the sluck-rope performer uttered a cry of terror 
as he fell headlong from the flying cord, and hung 
suspended by one leg. She was a foolish child. 
You and I, reader, never laugh at Mr. Merry- 
man’s jokes now, do we? We are blasés and 
know that Signor Conelli, from Italy, who is an 
Irishman, will not break his neck from that rope. 
We have seen the contortionist tie his legs in a 
bow-knot round his neck a hundred times ; and 
we have seen the six-horse act till we are tired. 
I wonder why we ever go to the circus? It must 
be from force of habit. 

But one thing happened that night at the am- 


phitheatre, which was not in the bills. . It oceur- 
a 





ae 
Sai 


| lightly to the _tan, He acknowledged the ap- 


seemed something sad. 

And now the saddle and bridle were stripped 
from the Arab, who, grown impatient, stood 
foaming and snorting, and as soon as he felt his 
rider on his back again dashed forward in a wild 
gallop, With reckless daring, Henriquez vault- 
ed to his feet and commenced a series of most 
wonderful performances. Standing on the horse’s 
rump, he leaned so far backwards as |e flew 
threw the air, that it seemed as if he had acquired 
some mysterious power to annihilate the principle 
of gravitation. While at a flight of speed, he 
threw backward and forward summersaults, took 
prodigious leaps, in short, performed with that 
wild horse feats that seem superhuman when 
the rider is aided by a well-broken, docile and 
even-gaited steed. Stimulated by the applause 
that shook the house, he seemed at length pos- 
sessed by a sort of frenzy. He lashed the fiery 
Arab till he fairly flew, and inspired terror rather 
than delight by his daring. At last, panting with 
exertion, he dropped into his seat. 

At this moment, when Henriquez was sitting 
carelessly and his horse had slackened his gait, 
the ring-master lashed the noble animal with his 
long whip. Quick as lightning, the horse, fright- 
ened or angry, reared up perpendicularly, and 
the his forefeet struck the ground again, 





red during the performance of a rider ed 
as Master Henriquez. The equestrian was a lad 
of sixteen, with a fine figure, graceful as a Cupid, 
with eyes black as night, and raven curls gather- 
ed in a glittering bandeau that encircled his head. 
His hands and feet were of almost feminine size 
and delicacy, yet his arm was muscular, and he 
reined his fiery Arab with a grip of iron. Modest, 
though self-possessed, he had none of that vulgar, 
swaggering impudence of expression which dis- 
His large, 
luminous eyes seemed to seek none of the faces 
that surrounded him, and though he gracefully 
acknowledged the applause that greeted his first 
dash into the ring, the salute was clearly me- 
chanical, nor did the flush of gratified pride 
mount to his cheek. 

His horse was wild as a hawk, and either half- 
broken or so fiery as to spurn the lessons he had 
received. When first introduced, he reared and 
plunged terribly, and tossed his unshorn mane, 
But 


tinguished so many of his comrades. 


while his eyes glared with a baleful light. 


' young Henriqnez never moved in his saddle. 


His pliant form followed the action of the horse, 
while the expression of his eye was as calm and 
fearless as if a lady's palfrey had been pacing be- 
neath him. Yet the horse made the cireum- 
ference of the circle several times, and had re- 
ceived many a stinging lash from the ring-master, 
before he assumed the steady canter which per- 
Bat at last, 
Henriquez stood upon the flat saddle, and while 
the Arab glided beneath 
of attitudes, each of which would have enchanted 
He stood on one foot, like the flying 
He stood with 
rm and leg outstretched like the Fighting 


mitted his rider to spring to his feet. 
him, executed a series 


a sculptor. 
Mercury of John of Bologna. 






iator, and again, with half-raised hand 
and drooping air, he wae the young Antinous. 
Even the rade pit was touched with his exquisite 
grace, while flowers were rained upon him from 


the boxes as he checked his horse and dropped 





sent up his heels in the air, and the hapless rider, 
launched through the air like astone from a sling, 


-struck head-first upon the front of the boxes, 


and fell bleeding and motionless into the ring. 
Corinna’s voice was not the only one heard in a 
ery of terror, as he went down, a ghastly @ ject 
and the horse, completing his circuit, halted over 
him, and struck at him with his forefeet as if to 
trample him out of the semblance of humanity. 
Even the ring-master and clown seemed to lack 
At this mo- 
ment of peril, Jobbles who had been standing in 


the courage to save the fallen rider. 


the passageway leading to the stable, sprang into 
the ring with the lightness of an acrobat, and 


| tore Henriquez from beneath the horse's feet. 


[SEE ENGRAVING.] 
O, with what two-fold joy did Corinna’s heart 
beat at the rescue, and at the thought of its hav- 


andJerry. After a brief delay, the stage-man- 

ager came in front of the curtain, and announced 

to the audience, that Master Henriquez was not 
seriously hurt, and would probably have the 
honor of appearing before them on the following 
night. Retiring amidst the applause, the cur- 
tain was rung up on that rollicking scene at Hlaw- 
thorn Hall which opens Tom-andJerry. Corinna, 
though it was her first play, understood little of 
the piece and liked it less; and was accordingly 
delighted when Jobbles, having washed the paint 
off his face, came round in front to take her 
home. He offered to stay till the fall of the cur- 
tain, but she had no desire to remain. 

Her first question was after the young rider. 

“He's doing well enough,” said Jobbles. 
“ But what a narrow escape !” 

“ He owes his life to your courage.” 

“T couldn't see the boy trod to pieces—and 
Benson and Rivers looking on and afraid to go 
in. ’Egad! I didn’t stop to think of my own 
neck. And between you and me, Benson cut 
the horse on purpose to make mischief.” 

“And why ?” 

“ Tie hates the lad; and he strack the horse, 
because he was afraid to strike the rider.” 

“Why should he strike him?” 

“Bless your soul, Sunbeam, don’t you know 
they train the boys as they do the horses—by 
the lash ?” 

“ By the lash!” 

“Yes. I tell you many a little Cupid’s span- 
gled jacket hides a sore back.”’ 

“ How dreadful!” 

“ Equestrians are arough set. But Henriques 
was never subjected to that discipline. To be 
sure he needed it not, for his strong desire to ex- 
cel carried him forward. ‘ Vaulting ambition,’ 
as the Immortal says.” 


ss wd 
Hard ORI yout know all about him 


one of these days, S 





petit = unbeam, when I commence 

“ But this Henriq 

“He has a soul of fire. 
touched him with his whip. He was younger 
than he is now, but he flew at the man’s throat, 
and if help had not been at hand, I verily believe 
he would have strangled the ruffian. Since then, 
Henriquez has always worn a Spanish knife, to 
guard his honor as he says.” 

“ Tle’s a desperate character, then?” 

“Not at all; but he’s high-spirited and pro- 
bably high-born. At any rate, boy as he is, all 
his comrades respect him. He neither drinks, 
smokes nor swears, as the rest of them do, and 
is altogether the gentleman. They say he be- 
longs to a high Cuban family, and ran away 
to join the circus, as many a lad has run away 
to go on the stage. But he’s very reserved, aud 
makes no confidants. There’s a mystery about 
him I would gladly fathom, and perhaps after 
what has chanced to-night, he may be more com- 
municative to me.” 

And if Jobbles’s prophecy prove true, the read- 
er shall know more of the daring circus-rider. 





CHAPTER XL. 
GLORY AND GLOOM. 


WE trust that our readers have taken sufficient 








ing been performed by her new friend, whom she | 


already loved as a father. 
much hurt That he could not rise to his feet after 


The boy was not so 


a moment, smile and wave his hand, and then 
forgetting his character as a performer, turn to 
Jobbles and shake him warmly by the hand. 
Shout after shout went up from the relieved 
assembly. Wiping the blood from his face, 
Henriquez dashed out of the ring with a light 
step (he staggered and came near fainting in the 
stable afterwards), the clown caught the Arab 
and bridled him, and Jobbles, now become snd- 
denly popular and applauded to the skies, was 
glorified by name, bowed his gratitude, and fol- 
lowed the boy out. But this was only a false 
exit, he turned back and gave the horse a kick 
Roars of laughter greeted this act. It was clap 
trap—it was a “ gag ’’—but you must pardon the 
poor professional, whose lite hangs by © thread 
on popular favor, and who must omit no oppor- 
tunity of seepring it. I: was an undignified act— 
the act not ot Jobbles the gentleman, but of Job- 
bles the actor, who played Dusty Bob in Tom- 


interest in our narrative, not to have forgotten 
the characters we introduced jn our fifth chapter, 
the wealthy Boston citizen Charles Trevanley, 
and his son, Walter, who returned to the pater- 
nal roof, after a long and unexplained absence. 
While the less fortunate characters of our story 
have been waging a perpetual warfare with ad- 
verse fortune, Walter has been basking in her 
Resum- 
ing the profession of the law, he rose to eminence 
at the bar. 
to his charge, and he rarele failed to obtain a 
His splendid 


smiles, the envy of all who knew him. 
Important cases had been committed 
verdict. genius, supported by 
profound erudition, was accompanied hy an clo- 
quence of the highest character. 
was more acute in eliciting the truth from wit- 


No practitioner 


nesses—no man more rapidly grasped and com- 
bined important points, no man was happier in 
his combinations, subtler in argument and pow- 
erful with a jury. But asa criminal lawyer, he 
His logi 
was impregnable, his eloquence n fiery torrent 
The 
accused who secured his services felt sure of an 
M@juittal 
greatest of his elders owned in him a “ foeman 
Nor did he 


self to the strict line of his profession 


had no superior at the Suffolk bar 
that swept away all opposition before him 
He coped with master-minds, and the 


confine him 
He threw 


worthy of their stecl.”’ 


himself into politics, and both a« a writer and a 
speaker he made hie mark. When he addressed 
thered in Faneuil Hall, the old 


Cradie of Liberty rocked in the storm of ay 


multitude g 


the 





plause almost every one of his brilliant, trumpet 
ited 


controlled the action of hie peers, as he moulded 


toned sentences el In the legislature he 


the decisions of a jury. His speeches were quoted 


in the journals of distant States 








One day Benson ~ 
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Thus gifted, thus versatile, daring and suc- 
cessful, he was courted and konored by all classes. | 
His name appeared in the account of every pub- 
lic meeting. He was called upon for lectures 
and orations, invited to dinners, to parties, to balls, 
to every social gathering. He was tendered and 
accepted the command of the first military com- 
pany in the city, and bright eyes rained their 
brightest glances on him whenever he appeared 
in uniform. Young, handsome, famous, rich, he 
was of course happy. 

Of course. Youth, beauty, renown, wealth 
are synonyms for happiness—are they not? Let 
us see. 

In that same library, where we first met him, 
shabby, dispirited, doubtful of his reception, we 
find him again after the lapse of years. It was 
the evening of a parade day, and he had not laid 
aside his ‘uniform. His plumed chapeau, his 
sword and gloves lay upon the table, and he was 
leaning back in a deep study-chair, pale and 
thoughtful, his black curls pushed back from his 
marble forehead. 

Near him sat his father, more wrinkled and 
feeble than when we first knew him, but still a 
noble-looking old man, watching his idolized son 
with a countenance which expressed mingled love 
and anxiety. 

“ Walter,” he said, “ you look tired out. The 
day has been warm, and even holiday soldiering 
is no child’s play.” 

“Tam nottired, sir,”’ replied Walter. 

“I think you study too hard—write too much, 
exert yourself altogether too much.” 

“TI take plenty of exercise, sir. Not a day 
passes without a gallop of ten miles—rain or 


shine.” 
“You must be very careful of yourself, my 


dear boy,” said the old gentleman. “ Remem- 
ber, that much as you have done, your native 
city, your country expects more of you.” 

“T have not spared myself, father.” 

“No, you have had the toil—it is time you 
should have higher honors than you have yet 
received.” 

“T have sought no honors.” 

“Tknow it. In this country the way to ob- 
tain honors is to shun them.’’ 

“T have not acted from motives of policy, 
sir.” 

“1 know it, my dear boy—but the result is 
the same as if you had acted upon the most sel- 
fish calculation. You know that the leading men 
of the district are anxious that you should repre- 
sent them in Congress?” 

“Yes, sir—and the more hesitation I have 
shown about standing, the more eager they have 
been to secwre my nomination.” 

“A nomination, in the present state of the 
party is an election.” 

“Tm afraid so.” 

“Afraid so? that sentiment is not worthy of a 
Trevanley. Remember, my son, that you be- 
long to a race which is accustomed to grace high 
station—to a family distinguished both in the 
Old and New World.” 


“T have often wished that — a 
caulanmnete a family name v replied Walter, 


with a sigh. swyawewe Watrer,” sata the 
old gentleman, a flush coloring his withered cheek, 
“never—never again let me hear you breathe 
that wish. It would break my heart—it would 
break your mother’s, if we thought you were in- 
sensible to family distinction. ‘The rabble say 
that fumily pride is the curse of the Trevanleys, 
and predict that it is destined to have a fall; but 
so far, the old house has shown no signs of tot- 
tering on its foundation. Once, when your place 
was empty, there was a shadow on our hearth— 
but thank Heaven! you brought back the sun- 
shine. No, you will not, you cannot fail to ful- 
fil our expectations. You will go to Washing- 
ton—you will pass to the Senate, and then—” 

“And what then?” asked Walter, rousing 
from his apathy for a moment. 

“Why then, President Trevanley would sound 
as well as President Madison or President 
Jackson.” 

“ You have a high opinion of me, sir,” said the 
son, smiling. 

“T have reason to. You have succeeded thus 
far in everything you have undertaken. Only 
one thing that you have left undone has given 
your mother and myself a moment’s uneasiness.” 

“And what may my sin of omission be, sir ?” 

“You have never taken any steps towards 
giving us a daughter-in-law.” 

Colonel (he had received this title as aid to 
the governor) Trevanley’s brow darkened : 

“T beg you will spare allusion to that subject, 
sir,” he said, with a tremulous voice. 

“Surely,” said the old gentleman, “you 
have not had an affair of the heart—you have 
not loved and been rejected ?” 

“The power of loving is not vouchsafed to 
every one,” replied the colonel, in a hollow voice. 

“Yet, flattered by so many lovely, wealthy 
and refined women as you have been, a welcome 
guest in every social circle, your heart must be 
adamant if it has remained untouched. Or are 
you suffering from an embarassment of riches— 
do the counter attractions neutralize each other ?”” 

“With your leave, sir, we'll speak of this sub- 
ject another time.” 

“ Well, well, my dear boy, I don’t wish to press 
you, or hurt your feelings. But you must think 
of what I have said. The name of Trevanley 
must not be suffered to die out with us. Don’t 
forget that you are an only son—and don’t for- 
get that the day that brings a bride under my 
roof, will be the happiest day of my life.” ; 

He rose and bade his son good-night, in a tone 
that revealed all the warmth of his affection. * 

“ Glory—greatness !” said the colonel, as, 
when left alone, he paced the floor—* what empty 
names are these! Ambition! what a cheat! 
Pride, what a crime! Pride! by that sin angels 
fell; by that sin men have become fiends in every 
age of the world. I gaze along yonder line of 


historic faces,” he continued, as he glanced to- | 


wards the picture-gallery, “and in every face I 
read the token of that pride which, as the world 
well says, has been the characteristic and the 


curse of my race. Family pride! it has fallen | 


like a black shadow between the lover and his 
mistress, and two broken hearts have gone to an 


OTHE FLAG OF CUR UNION: 


| early grave. Family pride! it has steeled the 


conscience, and frozen the generous sympathies 
of the best of our blood and name. Me—me—it 
has made a hapless and a heartless wretch. And 
when this weary battle of life is over, when the | 
blessed Lethe steeps my senses in oblivion, then | 
shall they carve upon my tombstone but this 
But the 
interval must be crowded with action—action— 
action. A career at Washington is better than 
nothing—but would to Heaven, our country were 
at war. I would place my breast before the can- 
non as joyously as ever man hugged fortune to 
his heart. But this may not be, and since peace 
has its struggles, its bitter warfare and excite- 
ments, I will plunge into the very heart of the 
strife, not to win glory, not to win applause, not in 
hope of happiness, but that I may wring from the 
turbulence of the present hour forgetfulness of 
the past—the past! with its brief, forbidden joys, 
its black treason, its remorseful horrors.” 

Thus spoke the most envied man in all Bos- 
ton. What dark secret preyed upon his peace ? 


one word—miserrimus—most wretched. 





CHAPTER XII. 
BEHIND THE CURTAIN. 

Tue light of a winter forenoon penetrates by re- 
flection into a long room with a faded carpet on 
the floor, antique sofas and chairs, and a large mir- 
ror with branches for candlesticks at the end. 
And in this room are several men and women, 
we beg their pardon, ladies and gentlemen, in 
various styles of street dresses, chatting in groups 
or in couples. And that our readers may have a 
clear understanding of the place to which we 
have taken them, we will say at once that it is 
the green-room of the Park Theatre, New York, 
and that these ladies and gentlemen, like all the 
rest of mankind, according to Shakspeare, are 
“merely players.” 

A tall woman in a sea-green silk pelisse, with 
a bonnet full of all sorts of flaunting flowers, and 
with long corkscrew curls descending on each 
side of her somewhat hollow cheeks, was adjust- 
ing these same ringlets before the glass, “ titivat- 
ing herseif up a bit,” as the low comedian re- 
marked to his particular friend, a girl in fur 
boots, and large fect, who was eating crullers out 
of a brown satchel. 

“T’m sure I don’t see what they find to ad- 
miré,” said the individual in sea-green silk, as 
with her head aside, she wound one of the ring- 
lets round her forefinger. 

“Are you talking of yourself, Miss Potiphar ?” 

d the low c lian, respectfully. 

The girl with the large feet who was a ballet- 
dancer—all ballet-dancers have large feet—gig- 
gled audibly, and swung her satchel heavily 
against the ribs of the low comedian. 

“No, Mr. Impudence,” said the lady in green, 
turning round to him. ‘ You know I’m speak- 
ing of the new actress—the star—he! he! this 
Miss Mortimer, as she calls herself.” 

“Egad! she’s taken the town by storm, 
though. Never such a rush since Kean played 
night? She came in the very nick of time—for 
business was getting awful shy at the shop. 
You know you lost money by your benefit, Miss 
Potiphar ?” 

“Well, you needn’t remind me of it,” said 
Miss Potiphar, flouncing intoa chair. “ There’s 
nothing like the caprice of the public. I’m so 
vexed at their stupidity that I’ve a great mind to 
leave the stage.” 

“ She’d better have done so twenty years ago,” 
whispered the low comedian, t& his friend. The 
girl with the large feet giggled again, and said he 
was a naughty creature. 

“What's to become of the drama, I should 
like to know,” said Miss Potiphar, “ if girls that 
ought to be at school, are starring it through the 
country ?” 

“Very true,” said the low comedian, “ people 
have such an absurd prejudice in favor of youth. 
And this Miss Mortimer isn’t a day over cigh- 
teen. But you must admit one thing, Miss 
Potiphar, that she has been the salvation of us.” 

“In what sense?” asked Miss Potiphar. 

“ Pecuniarily. We were on half salaries, and 
the shop was very shaky. The Bowery and 
Chatham took all the dimes with blood-and-thun- 
der, and ‘Coal Black Rose.’ Now the ‘ King 
walks forth’ every Saturday, and we’ve had our 
arrears.” 

“And to think that all the editors are puffing 
this little chit—and all the young men going 
mad for her !”” 

“Turn and turn about is fair play, Miss Poti- 
phar,” said her tormentor. ‘ You know you 
turned the heads of their fathers, when they were 
young men, in your day ?” 

Miss Potiphar taking no notice of this mali- 
cious speech, though it provoked a titter round 
the circle, Blodgett, the low comedian, con- 
tinued : 

“Entertaining the opinion you do respecting 
her, it must be particularly agreeable to you to 
play Romeo to her Juliet—especially as you 
never get a ‘hand’ while she’s received with 
three times three, whenever she comes on.” 

“Well, I may be alone in my opinion,” said 
Miss Potiphar, snappishly—‘ but I say that the 
creature’s no actress.”” 

“No,” said the comedian. ‘She has no re- 
spect for the traditions of the stage. She don’t 
seem to be acting at all; but rather to be the 
character she assumes to represent.” 

“Tt wasn’t so in my day,” said Miss Potiphar. 

“Ah, that was long before my time,” said Mr. 
Blodgett. 

“T appeal to Mr. Stil,” said the ‘leading 
lady’ looking up to a tall gentleman with his 
hat over one eye, and a bottle-green coat button- 
ed up to his chin, who at that moment swagyered 
| into the green-room, making feints and passes at | 
| an imaginary adversary with a heavy cane. | 

“That isn’t fair,” said Blodgett—“ we all | 
| know that Stilts is a sworn ally of yours.” | 
“Mr. Stilts,” said Miss Potiphar, “we have | 
been talking of the ‘star.’ I say she’s no ac- | 








tress, and I’m willing to leave it to you. What 
| do you say?” 
| “'That’s she’s a great creature—a very great 
creature,” said the tragedian, as he pulled up his 
| dickey before the glass. 


“ptotich tne Te 
your admirers 








Mr. Blodgett broke out with a roar of laughter, 
and Miss Potiphar’s sallow cheeks became red | 
with mortification. 

At this moment the “call-boy ” made his ap- 
pearance, and summoned with a shrill voice, 
“Romeo” and “ Tybalt.” 

Miss Potiphar and Mr. Stilts who were cast 
for those characters in Romeo and Juliet, rose 
and followed the urchin to the stage, and we will 
join their company. 

Take care! for it is a very dark and dismal | 
path. Two or three oil lamps give out more | 
smoke than light. Step carefully, or you will 
run head foremost against the “ tormentors.’ | 
There, we are on the stage! It is as gloomy as 
the grave. The curtain is up, and a sort of twi- 
light reveals.the cold, dark, empty house, If you 
look down you will see a deep well before you, 
with benches and desks, that is the orchestra. 
On the right hand side, near the extinct foot- 
lamps, is a table where the prompter sits. The 
stage manager stands near, and men in hats and 
surtouts are standing at the wings, or strolling 
about in the background. While Romeo and 
Tybalt are muttering their speeches, and arrang- 
ing the “ business’? of the combat, let us step 
aside to where a young lady in a rich velvet 
pelisse trimmed with costly furs, is engaged in 
earnest conversation with a little elderly gentle- 
man, attired in a suit of supertine black broad- 
cloth, with a diamond pin glittering in his shirt 
front, and a heavy gold watch-guard crossing his 
satin vest. Not to keep the reader in suspense, 
they are Corinna and her friend Mortimer—the 
name of Jobbles having been definitively aban- 
doned, and the young actress having assumed the 
stage-name of her generous benefactor. 

“Another great house to-night, my dear,” said 
Jobbles (we can’t help calling him by that name), 
“but that’s no news to you—you're so used to 
it.” 

“You are mistaken there, my good friend,” 
said Corinna, “I cannot accustom myself to 
my good fortune. To think how your instruc- 
tions have benefited me! To think how with a 
bound I have reached the highest step of the pro- 
fession! To think how wealth has poured in on 
me! It seems all a dream—these two years of 
glory and of gold—of flattery and fame. The 
wanderings of the poor strect-singer were real— 
this life isa dream of romance. When shall I 
awaken from it?” 

“Tt is no dream, dear Corinna. That ugly 
street-life was a nightmare dream. But this, this 
life is bright reality. And you speak of my in- 
structions. They might have awakened the 
spark—but it was genius, the gift of heaven, that 
placed you where you are, and on the throne 
where mind and heart do homage to intellect, 
youth and beauty.” 

“You will spoil me, dear—” 

“ Jobbles,” said Mortimer—“ say Jobbles— 
there’s nobody noticing.” 

“The homage of others, though it pleases me, 
does not touch my heart—but I know that you, 
dear Jobbles, are sincere.” 

tle heart ? You tit? att 
ozens. Now there’s Reginald 
de Lancy, a man ‘of rank and fashion, who is 
dying for you. _He’s some years older than you 
are, to be sure, but he would be a great match.” 

“Has he won-you over to his interest ?” 

“Corinna, that question is unworthy of you,” 
said Jobbles, in a tone of reproach. 

“Forgive me, my dear friend,” said the ac- 
tress, giving him her hand. “ But I am so tor- 
mented and persecuted by these people. <A 
motherless girl, I have need to be ever on my 
guard. So Ihave grown suspicious and wary, 
young asI am. This Reginald de Lancy is a 
bold, bad man. His first addresses were insults. 
Finding that I construed them rightly, he has 
assumed a respect which he feels not. Because 
I am the fashion, he has made up his mind to 
sacrifice himself and make me his wife. His 
wife! I would rather go to the grave. If, daz- 
zled by his wealth and position—advantages 
which he does not deserve; by his beauty and 
accomplishments, I should consent to be his, 
believe me that the lot of the wandering, bare- 
tooted street-singer would be bliss compared to 
my life. He would awaken from his dream— 
his pride and haughtiness would rise to his aid, 
and I should be abandoned to scorn and despair. 
Do not speak of him again. I returned the dia- 
mond necklace he sent me yesterday.” 

“You don’t return all the presents that are 
sent you ?” 

“Yes—all presents of great intrinsic value.” 

“But that bouquet of hot-house flowers in 
your hand must have cost something,” 

“They would be withered ere they reached 
the hand of the donor. And Iam so fond of 
flowers! They, at least, children of the earth 
and air, are sinless. Ard they came from a dear 
friend.” 





“Yes,” said Jobbles, in a low voice, “ and from 
one who loves you well and truly.” 

““ I know it—I believe it,” said the actress, in 
an agitated voice. “ Poor Henriquez!” 

“Why do you say poor Henriquez? You 
know that Henriquez Sevilla is now a rich gen- 
tleman ; that he long ago awoke from the mad 
delusion, the false ambition that made him a 
wandering circus-rider—that soon after that ac- 
cident in Boston, when he came near being killed 
by the Arab in the ring, he returned to Havana, 
and was received by his parents, the Count and 
Countess Sevilla, with open arms; and that 
nobody now recognizes Henriquez the rider, in 
young Senor Sevilla, heir to the richest estate in 
Cuba.” 

“Yes, his fortunes have been as brilliant as 
mine. How delighted he was to meet us in New 





| that led him to my feet. 


York! TI could not have the heart to refuse him 
the welcome of an old friend, and yet, I soon felt 


| alas! how dangerous to my peace his society 


” 


was. 
“I don’t understand the danger. Is he not the | 
sou! of honor ?” | 
“Yes, and—and—dearest friend—I love him : 
to my sorrow, I confess it.’’ 
“You make me happy, Corinna.” 
“Happy! Hear me. It was my evil fortune 
He woull marry me 


this day, and bless me for my consent. But sor- 


| they would cast him off forever. 
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row and suffering have made me wise. If his 
parents knew that he had married an actress, 
In his wild 
youth he left them voluntarily ; in his glorious 
manhood they would spurn him from their door, 
if he, the high-born, stooped to choose his bride 
from the stage. And what then! Disinherited 
by his parents, he would be dependent on me, 
and I know how ill a high-spirited man brooks 
More than this—I 
know what agony the count and countess would 


such a state of dependence. 


feel, if, even by their own act, they were again 
childless ; and I whose heart tells me what they 
would feel, can never inflict that misery upon 
them.” 

“In their attachment to their son, lies your 
hopes of happiness and his,” Jobbles. 
“They may be won to give their consent, and 
you know they are every day looked for in| New 
York. Consent! of course they will, What 
are they, placed high in the world by the mere 
accident of birth, and very likely possessing no 
other claim to consideration, to one whom na- 
ture has made a queen—the glorious child of 
genius and art?” 

“You look at me from a different point of 
view,” said Corinna, witha sigh. “And yet 
there may be hope!” 

At this moment, the conversation which has 
made us acquainted with the events that trans- 
pired since our last meeting with our heroine, was 
interrupted by a call for “Juliet,” and she ad- 
vanced to repeat her part. When the task was 
over, Jobbles conducted her through the house 
to the front door on Park Row, where her car- 
riage awaited her. A group of gentlemen were 
there to see her drive off. 

Among them was a very handsome man, of 
an uncertain age, but in a remarkable state of 
preservation, dressed in the extreme of fashion. 
Tall, and strongly-built, his figure was yet ex- 
ceedingly graceful. There might have been 
crows-fect lightly traced at the corners of his 
black eyes, but the well-oiled curls brushed over 
his temples effectually concealed them. Reginald 
de Lancy, for such was his name, completely 
removed his hat from his head, as he advanced 
with a smile, and paid his respects to the divinity 
of the hour. She replied briefly to his saluta- 
tions, declined his proffered assistance, and ac- 
cepting Jobbles’s hand, stepped lightly into her 
carriage, which, after her friend had taken his 
seat beside her, was rapidly driven off. 

A slight titter went through the collected group 
of gentlemen and loafers. Mr. Reginald de 
Lancy, without exhibiting any sign of vexation, 
replaced his hat, took the arm of his toady, Mr. 
Augustus Tompkins, who looked, dressed and 
talked, in exact imitation of the lion whose jackal 
he was, and strolled through the Park into 
Broadway. 

“Tommy,” said De Lancy, addressing the 
toady by his pet name. “ She turns up her nose 
at us.” 

“She turns up her nose at us,” echoed the 
toady. 
be sadn wAtanaRE Be Lan ws 

by Jove!” 

“Five thousand dollars, by Jove!” repeated 
the echo. 

“And, Tommy,” pursued De Lancy, “ it strikes 
us thatsuch conduct onthe part of a girl,who isa 
Jilia nullius as the lawyers say, I believe, and who, 
I am credibly informed, only four years ago, or 
thereabouts, was paddling the streets in bare feet, 
and strumming on a cracked guitar, is the height 
of impertinence.” 

“The height of impertinence,” said the toady. 

“And when Ladd, that I have offered this 
creature my hand—think of that, Tommy! my 
hand—when, I say, I have offered to make her 
Mrs. De Lancy, then, Isay, her conduct appears 
not only impertinent but inexplicable.” 

“Inexplicable!” said Tompkins. 

“Come, come, Tommy. Give me an idea! 
Don’t be always echoing my words. I give you 
leave to make a suggestion.” 

“Then, my dear fellow,” said Tompkins—“ I 
suggest that you have a rival.” 

“Come now, that’s good.” 

“It’s not good, but it’s true.” 

“A rival! name him ?”” 

“Young Sevilla.” 

“O, the son of some Havana cigar-merchant ; 
relying en his tobacco and mustachios.”’ 

“The same; he goes to the theatre every 
night, has the same scat in the orchestra, and ap- 
pears wonderfully smitten with your Lindamira. 
He is spooney and sends her flowers. I saw him 
buying a bouquet at Thorburn’s this morning, 
and that was the bouquet she carried in her hand 
just now.” 

“Any more pleasant information, Tommy ?” 

“That's about all,” replied the toady! “0, 
one thing more. He is, I hear, an admitted visitor 
at the American Hotel.” 

“And she is never at home to me.” Suddenly 
dropping the affected tone in which he had been 
speaking, Reginald de Lancy swore a deep oath. 
“Twill be revenged !”” he exclaimed. 

“On him ?” 


said 


“On her. And the vengeance will react on him. 
She little thinks she’s braving a man who never 
failed to crush whomsoever crossed his path.” 

“What are you driving at?” asked Tompkins, 
who was rather alarmed at the vehemence of his 
patron. 

“The street is not the place fur confidential 
communications,” said De Lancy. “Come to 
my room, and I will tell you the plans that are 
seething in my brain. 
aim, Miss Mortimer! you insulted me in public 
to-day, in secret you shall atone tor it by tears of 
agony. Ihave sued to you in vain—ere long 
you'll find me more merciless.” 

And with these words, he led Tompkins away 
in the direction of a room he occupied in White 





| Street. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


[Back numbers of The Flag of our Union, containing 


| the previous chapters of this story, may be found at all 


the Periodical Depots, and at the office of publication. } 
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As to Flattery, the current commodity of the 
world on which Fashion lives and thrives, it is at 
most, a lie it its best clothes. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union } 
SIGNIFICATIONS OF NAMES. 


BY LENA LrLe 


M.—Mabel is a lovely girl, 
Margaret. a daisy pear! 
Madeline is filr and proud, 
Martha, low with grief i bowed; 
Mary, bitter simply means, 
Merey, to compassion leans, 
Maud is honor’s noble child, 
Mildred, speaketh low and mild; 
Minnie, amiable, kind, 
Minerva, with a godlike mind, 
Marion, gentle, sweet and true, 
With eyes of heaven's brightest blue 

N.—Nest, a heart where angels sleep, 
Nicola, can win and keep; 
Nancy is a hoyden wild, 
Nellie, nature's loving child; 
Nina, queenly, dark and tall, 
Neida, light thy footsteps fall; 
Nettie, queen of bower and hall, 
Nora doth all heart's enthrall 

O0.—Olympia, heavenly 1 see, 
Orabilis, entreated be ; 
Octavia, of degree most high, 
Olivia, dweller of the sky ; 
Oneah, child of grace most rare, 
Oceana, a mermaid fair; 
Oriana, weeping lone, 

Onner, youth's bright dreams are flown 
P.—Patience, meek the burden bears, 
Pauline, a tiny one, of tears; 

Penelope, a turkey old, 

Priscilla, somewhat aged and bold; 
Persis, a destroying being, 

Payche is the soul all--weing ; 
Philadelphia, love fraternal, 
Phoebe, light of life, eternal; 
Phyllis, green and thrifty bough, 
Prudence, discretion on her brow 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE DECEPTION! 
A TALE OF THE AFFECTIONS. 


BY WALTER CLARENCE. 


Ir is a simple story that I am about to relate ; 
simple, but very touching, and the more tpuch- 
ing because it is true. I knew two of the parties 
of whom Iam about to relate. They are dead 
now. They died as many as ten years ago, but 
-I think it very probable—more likely than un- 
likely—that some, if not all the rest, are still 
living, therefore I shall not give their true names, 

It is now about twenty years since a gentle- 
man, who then resided in a village situated on 
the seacoast, left his wife and family—consisting 
of a little boy and girl—to go and seek his for- 
‘tune in India. The gentleman was not by any 
means a young man at this period; in fact he 
was nearly fifty years of age, and his wife was 
only a few years—perhaps six or seven—younger 
than he. But the children were both very young, 
for their parents had married somewhat late in 
life. 

They had been a happy family. Until within 
a year of the father’s departure for India, he had 


been in easy, if not in affluent circumstances ; 
ROANK tre raed in Caletitta, in whreh me 


greater part of his property was invested, and he 
found himself suddenly reduced to comparative 
poverty. Still, but for their children’s sake, he 
and his wife would have been content, for they 
had enough left to support themselves very com- 
fortably ; but never was father more devotedly 
fond of his children, and neither he nor his 
wife could endure the idea that the hitherto 
brilliant prospects of their children should be 
blighted. The gentleman had passed several 
years of his early manhood in India. ‘There he 
had considerably increased the fortune that had 
been left him by his father, and there was. still 
some reason to hope that if he were present on 
the spot where the failure had occurred he might 
secure much better terms for himself. At all 
events, if he failed in this, he held to the belief 
that by again entering into business in India, 
where his own and his late father’s name were held 
in high honor and esteem, he might in the coutse 
of eight or ten years manage to retrieve his 
broken fortunes, and place his children in’ the 
same happy position as that from which they 
had been reduced. 

Tt was a difficult task to tear himself away 
from his family at his time of life, to be absent in 
the torrid clime of India for eight or ten years. 
Already threads of silver were beginning to be 
visible in his sable curls. When he returned— 
if he returned—after ten years sweltering be- 
neath the torrid zone, his hair would be white as 
snow, his face sallow and wrinkled. He would 
be sixty years old, and probably as aged in con- 
stitution and appearance as if he had seen sev- 
enty summers of the temperate zone. But he 
made up his mind to make the sacrifice, and 
though his wife earnestly persuaded him to stay 
—for when the time of separation drew nigh she 
could not endure the idea of parting, perhaps 
forever, with the husband of her middle age, and 
the lover of nearly a score of more youthful 
years—and reminded him that she had a small 





| self and her children, which she 


j all he held dear on earth and became a 
| imposed exile. 


and pride in his ¢ 


income of her own, hitherto expended on her- 


would most 
gladly cast into the common stock, he would not 


| allow himself to listen, or submit to live on bis 


wife's little stipend, but tore himself away from 


self- 


Ten years passed away, and he wrote to aay 
that he was coming home. Coming home with 


a fortune larger than that which he had lost 


; Coming home in good health and spirits, despite 
You have missed your | 


his ten years’ business struggles in an uuhe althy 
climate, and in spite of his advanced years. 
Coming home to meet his wife, and to kise his 
son and daughter with the pent up-love of ten 
long years; and, almost above all, to see his 
daughter Florence, the pride of her father's heart, 
How 


he had dwelt upon the letters wherein his wife 


grown to beautifal, blashingy»wormanhood 


told of the honors that his boy had received at 
college, and of the youth's noble, manly appear- 
ance; and still more earnestly, with tears of love 





es, when she wrote of his 
daaghter’s increasing loveliness of mind and 


feature! And now he was coming home to see 


them and his wife again, and to part from them 
no more on earth 
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All through these ten long years the lady and 
her daughter had continued to reside in the pret- 
ty, comfortable, old-fashioned cottage in the 
quiet village on the seashore, and the boy had 
resided with his mother and sister during his 
college vacations. 

In his letter the happy father had calculated 
precisely when the vessel would arrive at the 
seaport, about twenty miles from the village. He 
had requested them to meet him, and to be sure 
and not miss the vessel, the family started for the 
seaport full a month before the vessel could ar- 
rive. And while they waited in daily 
expectation, the daughter died. 

Thus it came about. 


eager 


Every day, so anxious 
was the dear girl to see her father, she was ac- 
customed to walk down to the pier to watch the 
vessels approaching from the offing, and to ask 
questions of the sailors loitering around, as to 
the port from which it was probable such and 
such a vessel had sailed, hoping that each white 

sail that ylistened in the sunlight was the ship 
which bore her loved parent homeward? 

Poor girl! The last day she came to the pier, 
her father’s ship was still two thousand miles 
from home, yet the vessel sailed fast; but how 
tardy appears the most rapid flight of time, how 
slow the quickest speed, when we are expecting 
those whom we love! 

A large ship dropped her anchor in the stream. 
An old sailor, standing on the pier, said the ves- 
sel was an Indiaman. He knew that from her 
appearance ; but he did not know her name. It 
might or it might not be the Burmah. Pres- 
ently a boat put off from the vessel’s side, loaded 
with passengers and baggage. How deceitful is 
hope! Florence fancied—nay, she was sure in 
her own mind—distant as was the boat, that one 
of the passengers was her father. The nearer it 
approached the pier, the stronger grew her belief. 
She could hear the rattle of the oars, and the 
plash of the water as it dripped from their blades. 
It was close to the landing place, and still the re- 
semblance grew stronger! Soon, she thought, 
she would be clasped in the loving embrace of 
the futher she was doomed never to greet again 
on earth. 

There was a crowd gathered on the pier-head. 
Florence stood on the very verge; and eagerly 
she rose on tiptoe, and stretched her head over to 
gaze down into the boat, when she fell, or was 
accidentally pushed into the water. 

If that had been all, though her anxiously ex- 
pected parent was not in the boat, he would have 
seen his darling again, for no sooner had* her 
light form touched the water than half a dozen 
stout seamen who had seen her fall, plunged in 
to rescue her, as if they were contending for a 
prize. But the poor child had struck her head 
against one of the abutments, and though she 
was quickly taken from the river, she never spoke 
again. She was carried home, and ina few days 
she lay at rest in the cemetery of the seaport, 
whither she had come, with such fond hopes, 
from her native village. 

Down went the bright sun of that expected 
happy coming home! There is more than one 
sunset every day in this world of ours; and we 
might well weep, were it not for the promised 
uprising of the morrow! 

This was the time looked forward to with so 
much joy! The mother and brother mourned 
and wept; but they dared not to put on mourn- 
ing, for, you see, people whose hearts beat high 
with hope, may die of a great, sudden disap- 
pointment. The sad tale must be gradually 
broken to the father. He must not read it in 
their outward garb, as soon as he reaches the 
shore. So they kindly lied to him, in their 
hearts, before he came, and wore gay-colored 
clothing. Some people at their lodging-house 
were terribly scandalized ; but what business was 
it of theirs? The father, too, might come home 
to die in their arms, if they welcomed him in 
mourning raiment. 

That most melancholy of literary efforts—the 
composition of an epitaph to be engraved on the 
tombstone, to which, having cautiously unfolded 
the sad tidings, they might lead the returned 
wanderer—had pecn handed to the stone-cutter, 
and they were still waiting with anxious, 
hopeful and yet sorrowing hearts, when a steamer 
arrived and reported having passed the Burmah 
(all well on board) ten days before. Probably in 
three days more, as the wind had been favorable, 
she would arrive in port. 

‘Two days passed ; he had not yet come. The 
mother and son were listlessly sitting in their 
room in their boarding-house, anxiously waiting, 
miserably endeavoring to cheer each other, when 
the servant came to the door, saying that a young 
woman wished to see the lady. 

“Who can it be? Show her up,” 

lady. 
Why did the mother and son start and turn 
pale when the young woman entered the room ? 
Why did the mother scream faintly and clasp her 
hands? For who was it that entered the room ? 
Only a pretty, pleasant-looking girl, with bright 
yellow hair, and large blue-gray eyes, neatly but 
not expensively attired. But, O, how like, how 
very like The girl was frightened at 
the evident startling effect she had produced. 

“T—I beg your pardon madam,” she began, 
“ T—I—am only a teacher of music.” 

With an etfort the Indy found her voice. 
deed; pray be seated.” 

“ Madam,” 
mother, w You perceive in conse- 
quence, that Ihave to work for my mother as 
well as myself. This makes me importunate— 
Pardon I am so flurried I scarcely know 
what I am saying. My mother heard-from a 
friend that you wished for a teacher while you re- 


said the 


‘lorence ! 


“Tn- 


continued the young girl, “my 
ho is blind— 


me, 


mained in this city, to give lessons to your 


daughter. 1 have letters of recommendation ; 
indeed, I teach many young ladies in the city. 
Excuse my boldness, but my mother has no one 
to help her bur myself.” 

“ My dear,” said the lady, 
not blind, yet T ean 
than can your mother hers. 


sorrowfully, “Iam 
no more see my daughter 
Alas, she is dead !”” 
The young teacher of music was silent for 
perhaps a minute. At length she rose and said, 
hesitatingly : 

“T know [need not ask you to pardon me— 
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and so is my son, 





“Pardon you,” interrupted the lady, 
ask me to pardon you? Iam glad to see you, 
Harold. You remind us so 
much of our poor dead Morence. May I ask 
your name ?” 

“My name is Florence; Florence Marcy. 
Ah, I may have hurt your feelings again !” 

“Why, my dear? Because your name is the 
same as my own dear girl; but you so much re- 
semble her in voice and feature, that none but 
those who were most intimate with my own Flor- 
ence could tell you apart.” 

“O, very like her,” said Harold. 

“You know,” said the young girl, “I hoped 
to give her lessons.” And she glanced at the 
closed lodging-house piano-forte. 

“T wish you could, my dear girl.” The lady 
glanced meaningly toward her son, who rose aud 
left the room. 

“So, Florence,” continued the lady, “ you are 
the worker for your little hont? You and 
your mother live together ?” 

“So happily, ma’am! You would not think 
my mother blind by looking at her. She sits at 
the window when she expects me home, as if she 
thought to see me coming. If I return before 
my time, her face lights up, all but her eyes; 
and if I am backward, she goes to the door and 
waits, listening, for she knows my footsteps. I 
have tried to walk light, and heavy, to deceive 
her, but in vain. She laughs, and says she sees 
me with her ears.” 

“ And youare poor, Florence !” 

“Not very rich,” said the girl, blushing, and 
looking down at her clean, and neat, but well- 
worn and old-fashioned clothes. “I do not like 
to be poorly dressed ; people who don’t know us 
may think it is my mother’s fault. I don’t mind 
telling you, ma’am, for you are kind and gentle, 
not proud and suspicious as are some people 
upon whom I call. Iam saving up money to 
buy a new silk dress, a blue silk dress. You 
smile, you think me foolish; but I am very 
young, a mere child—only sixteen.” 

“Tf I smiled, my dear, it was with pleasure, 
because I think that, for the sake of your resem- 
blance to my own dear gizl, I can do you a ser- 
vice, which you must not be too proud to recei 
T have not a blue silk dress to offer you; nay, 
do not draw back; but a silver gray brocade, 
which was made for your poor namesake. Her 
father sent it from India, and she never wore it. 
Will you please me by accepting it?” 

“Yes—no—that is—I should be glad—but 
perhaps I ought not to accept it.” 

“Tt will so gratify me. I ask you selfishly; 
I want to see how my own dear girl would have 
looked in it. Ah, Isee you will take it, then. 
Come to my room, we shall find it there.” 


“why 


They went out together, hand-in-hand. Scaree- 
ly had they left the room, when a carriage stopped 
before the door of the lodging-house, from which 
alighted an elderly, sallow-visaged, gray-haired, 
dried-up gentleman, who ran eagerly up the 
steps, and pulled vigorously at the door-bell. 

Harold, who had heard the carriage stop, and 
looked out of the window of his own room, ran 
quickly to the drawing-room, and thence to his 
mother’s bed-room. 

“Mother, mother!” he cried, “I do believe 
he has come—father !” 

The next moment the gentleman who had 
alighted from the carriage was rapidly ascending 
the stairs. The lady heard the well-known, 
though to her cars long-silent footsteps. She 
rushed out on the landing, and was caught in the 
arms of the new-comer. 

I will pass over in silence the greetings on the 
landing-place. Writers who foolishly attempt to 
portray such re-unions in word-painting, always 
fail wretchedly. 





“God bless you! God bless you all—my dear 
wife, Harold, and my little Florence !” 

This was in the drawing-room, when they had 
all descended the stairs. The old gentleman had 
caught Florence in his embrace the moment he 
saw her, and almost carried her down stairs. 
The young girl had on the silver-gray brocade. 

“ Ah,” continued the old gentleman, who was 
almost beside himself with joy, “so my little 
Florry had some intuitive conception of my ap- 
pearance to-day, eh? I see the gray silk is 
donned for the first time, Florry? Did you think 
so much of your old father! I see your hair is 
as yellow and as glossy as ever; but how the 
child has grown! Still I should have known 
you, Florry, anywhere; and you, Harold, my 
boy, and you, my dear wife, of course. Dear 
how much I have thought of you all! 
Should you have known me, think you? My 
hair is turned quite gray, but I shall love you 
none the less, ch? None the less. The sun of 
India pays little respect to persons. It shrivels 
us all up like dried mummies. Do you know, 
as I looked in the cabin mirror this morning, I 
doubted if you would recognize m How my 
heart sank for the moment! And then I thought 
if one, only one, should be absent—should be 
dead! But you are all here, and my joy is full. 
We will not part again.” 





me, 


me? 


Thus the old gentleman ran on, unceasing! 





waiting for no reply, still clasping the blushing, 
bewildered young music teacher in his embrace. 
She looked up, furtively at the lady, and saw her 
standing with her hands clasped pleadingly to- 
gether; as she stepped behind the poor, deceived 
gentleman, she glanced imploringly at Florence, 
as much as to say: 

“Do not, do not undeccive him; it will kill 
him!’ And Florence understood the silent ap- 
peal, and did not speak. 

“Why,” said the old gentleman, “ wife, 
ry, Florry, you look at me pityingly ? 


Har- 
You do 
Iam happy, 
joyous, and I have come home rich, and sound, 


Well, 


not speak. I am not to be pitied. 


and hale, sunburnt and gray as I am. 


well, happiness has various phases. I 
you have a right to be seriously happy for a day. 
We ought to thank God, who has brought us to- 
gether again.” 

It was near the dinner hour. 
opportunity to beg the music teacher to remain, 
and so they sat down to dine, these people, the 
three honest hypocrites, and the greatly to be 


pitied, deceived old man! He could not help 


suppose 


The lady found | 





| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
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observing that the brother and sister were very 
distant in their behaviour. 

“Thank you,” said the girl, concessively, to 
the young man. 

The tather laid 
“Thank you? 
hope ?” 

“George,” said his wife, “the manners of 
young people have changed since you have been 
away. Itis the fashion now for brothers and 
sisters to be polite to each other.” 

“ Ah, I like the old fashion best then. O, but 
I will throw out your politeness and disturb your 
gaicty! I have such presents for you, such 
sights! If you are not more familiar you shall 
not have them.” He laughed. “I shall treat 
you like boys and girls. O, yes. Take a glass 
Mr. Harold, and you, Miss Florence ; 
Bah, I sup- 


Do you remember your 


down his knife and fork. 
We are not French people, I 


of wine, 
say thank you, sir; yes, say sir! 
pose I am a stranger. 
father, Florry ?” 

It was pitiful to see them. The youth said 
yes, promptly, so afterwards did the girl. 

“You do, miss ¢ been 
naughty, tell me what you ased to say when you 
wanted to make up with me? Come, now, don’t 
you remember? Let me hear the old words 
again ¢” 

The girl remained silent. 

“What, not a word ?”’ said the old gentleman. 
“Why do you hang down your head? Why, 
Florry, darling, never mind. You look as if you 
were going to cry.” 

“Florry,” said the lady, “you know, 
been naughty, papa, I’ve been naughty—’ 
it, Florry, dear.” 

“ Yes, yes, but let her speak for herself. What 
comes next? Why I remember, ‘ And now I'll 
be good, good—’ Go on.” 

Poor girl! The child had burst into tears. 
The supposed father kissed her. 

“ Never mind,” he said, “after dinner we'll 
go down to the Custom House, and find the 
presents. We'll hire a carriage and go down.” 

They were soon in the carriage. The wife 
had found time to entreat the girl to play the false 
part a little longer. She had grown timid, the 
wife. Every moment she feared a discovery, yet 
she dared not, at the first meeting, to tell the 
truth. 

The father, chattering and langhing, as gay as 
possible, was looking out of the carriage window. 
He was striving to recognize what had ten years 
ago been familiar places to him, for he had often 
visited the seaport. Presently they passed a 
neat cottage, with a small garden in front. At 
the door of the cottage stood a woman, who 
with anxious face was apparently waiting for 
somebody. He heard an exclamation from the 
young girl. 

“T must get down,” she cried, “O, please 
stop the carriage, and let me out.” 

“Who is it? What is it? Florry, what do 
you mean?” 

“ Husband, do not vex yourself needlessly ; ’tis 
a poor pensioner of our Florence’s, whom she 
has grown to = - whose cottage she never 


passes withont whispered to 
the girl, “ We Mm “weds 7 lorence ; pfay 


don’t be long.” 5 p 

“No, no, not long.” 

But he would get down; 
daughter’s pensioner. 

“She is blind, is she ?” said he. “I wish she 
could see how handsome you look, Florry.” 

He had alighted from the carriage, and helped 
out his wife; but he started when, as the girl ran 
up the gravel walk, the old woman said : 

“Daughter, how late you are; and why do 
you come in a carriage ?” 

“ Daughter !” exclaimed the old man. “ She 
calls her daughter ; she did, she said daughter.” 

“ Florence,” continued the old lady, “ who are 
these good people ?” 

“ Do you not know them ?”’ said Florence. 

“Florence, always say mother, when you 
speak to me. I don’t like not to hear you say 
mother.” 

** Mother, dear winten,” said the girl; but she 
seemed fit to cry. 

The poor old gentleman haughtily drew the 
girl away from the old lady’s embrace. 

“ Florry, my own Florry,” exclaimed the poor 
blind woman. “ What is the matter? What 
have Idone ?” 

She stood aghast, and her cheeks turned pale, 
while her poor, sightless eyes filled with tears. 
The lady appeared scarcely less troubled, while 
Harold stood trembling with mingled emotions 
of sorrow and dread. Florence herself burst 
into tears, and the old gentleman looked from 
one of the party to the other in a condition of 
utter amazement. Then spoke the wife in agony, 
having drawn the old blind woman aside. She 
whispered : 

“ Be merciful, for pity’s sake !” 


Then as you have 


‘T’ve 
Say 
y 





) 
he would see his 





“ Be merciful! ©, Icannot understand! O, 
blind, blind, blind !’”’ 

“ You—you might have your sight.” 

“Might have my sight?) Mysight! 0, lady, 


ean I, can I ever recover my sight? O, I should 
see her—her. ©, heavens, lady, do not mock 
me! What is the meaning of all this?’”’ She 
spoke these latter words fiercely, almost hissing 
them through her teeth. 

“ Hush, for heaven’s sake! I—we mean well. 
Who knows? You might regain your sight. 
What would you do to gain it?” 

“TI would give my life to regain my sight for 
one short year, to see her! 
regain my sight !”” 

“Then give her to us for a little time. 
Whom !?” 

“ Your daughter.” 

“ Give you my daughter ?” 

“ But for a little while. Let her go with us. 
Who knows? You shall have the best advice, 
the highest skill, no expense shall be spared. 


Good heavens, to 


” 


“ Give her! 


Good deeds are rewarded ; perhaps you may 
regain your sight.” 

“ Lady, 
Have you a daughter !”" 

“Thad, I cannot see my child ; 
her speak.” 


you tremble. I cannot understand. 


I cannot hear 
There was a little more whispering, and the 


lady returned to the bewildered old gentleman, 
to the trembling, kind, well-meaning hy pocrites 
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in the adjoining room. She + 7 a few words 


to her husband in a low tone df voice. 
“ Poor creature,” said he, evidently much re- 
lieved, his countenance beaming with benevolence, 
“so she has lost her child, and fancies she lives 
again in poor, dear Florence! Poor thing, poor 
thing! Blind, and half Well, I 
should go crazy, I fear, if returning home I had 
found my darling Florence dead. Humor her, 
wife; humor the poor old woman, Florence, dar- 
ling.” Poor, deceived old gentleman ! 
wife, come Harold, 


demented ! 


Florence,” 
“Good woman, take 


I have some fine presents 


we are going to 
daughter for a ride. 


your 
for her and for you. You shall have her back to 
see you to-morrow, to-morrow. Florence, dear,” 
he whispered in the young girl's ear, as they re- 
turned to the carriage, “ you shall return to the 
poor old lady ; 
tuo often, or stay too long It is pitiful; 
Gradually, gradually, 
If she were to understand at once 
that her daughter was really dead, and that she 
had been deceived—deceived, though in all kind- 
ness—you see, it might kill her.” 

Poor Florence, how she trembled as she hung 
on the old man’s arm! The old woman watched 
the retreating carriage, still scarcely comprehend- 
ing the matter. 

There was yet more hypocrisy that night be- 
fore the family retired to rest. Something seemed 
to hang heavily on the returned father’s mind. 
He would have the girl sitby him. He often re- 
verted to the scene in the cottage, and when, at 
length, the young girl retired, he embraced her 
as if he were unwilling to part from her, even 
during the hours of darkness. But when he 
went to bed, the girl arose, and accompanied by 
Harold, went home to her old blind mother. It 
had been arranged that she should return before 
the old gentleman got up in the morning; but 
before she arrived he was up and awaiting her 
appearance in the garden. He started when he 
saw her, and after kissing her, asked where she 
had been so early. 


we 
must try to undeceive her. 
you know. 


“To see my—my old pensioner,” i 


» 


“Come | 
he said aloud. | 


but, darling, I cannot let you go | 


for his mother—was now strong enough to carry 
his unconscious parent inte the house. 

Some hours passed by Tt was evening, and 
round the fire in the parlor, sat the gentleman 
and lady, and Harold and Florence, and the poor 
old blind woman, who had just heard the whole 
history of the dead Florence, from the lips of the 
teartal Tears fell fast from the old 
lady's sightless eves 

“Tam blind,’ 
worse. 
mother, for I have my daughter. 


mother, 


‘she said, “but it might have 
“I am happier than you, poor 
" And her arm 
She held her 
so tightly that it might have been thought that 


been 
stole round the young girl's waist. 


she feared the child would be torn foom her em- 
brace. “OO, Ged,” aa | 
ask for my sight, only spare me_ from this moth- 
er’s agony !” 

The old gentleman spolie. 


daughter still 


she continued da not 


“ You shall be our 
cried he. “TD shall always call 
Did 1 not 
She, whom | have seen 
nightly in my dreams, and whom I have watched 
in reverie, in my waking hours! God sent her 
to me, the image of the daughter whom he took 
to himself. She shall be our daughter, and her 
mother shall be oursister. Why not! Has not 
God given me wealth in greater abundance than 
T need, and has he not deprived her of sight, 
that she might reston me! Ah, I have come 
home and found more than I hoped for. 1 have 
found one daughter living here on earth, 


her daughter; she is such to me. 
meet her on my return ! 


and 
another an angel in heaven, for our dear Florence 
is in God’s good heaven, is she not, 
wite ?” 

“Yes,” whispered the lady, as she kissed the 
old gentleman’s cheek. And trom that day the 
living Florence was to them as the daughter they 
had lost, and the old blind mother found with 
them a happy home. 


good 
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the blushing, conscience-stricken girl. 

The old gentleman felt a little jealous.“ This 
must be seen to,” he said.‘ Your mother should 
have been more careful.” Then noticing the 
girl's trepidation, he added, kindly, “The poor 
blind creature is to be pitied; but she must not 
estrange the affections of my little girl.” 

Poor old man, he was beginning to think that 
Florence thought more of her old pensioner than 
of him! Things could not last thus. The lady 
had endeavored to explain the matter to the 
blind woman. She had promised to procure her 
the services of the most eminent oculists of the 
day. But the mother could not fully compre- 
hend. She grew doubttul as the day grew older, 
and she missed her daughter’s cheerful voice. 
She felt the absence of her presence, though she 
could not see her. 

The stone-cutter, who had been employed to 
cut the headstone for the dead Florence's grave, 
was a neighbor of the old blind woman. She 
heard hin whistling, as he passed the cottage on 

is way to work, ana cans , 
asked him to lead her to ee well emg = 
ing-house 

The young fellow cheerfully complied, as he 
said he was going there himself, to ask for advice 
respecting the completion of his task; so he led 
the old blind woman to the garden gate. The 
unhappy family, for so 1 must term them, were 
in the garden. The old woman heard her child's 
voice. 

“Daughter, daughter Florence,” cried she, 
“T cannot understand—I am afraid—this must 
not be. Come to your old mother, my child.” 

“ Pertinacious old creature!’ exclaimed the 
returned Oriental, angrily. “ This nuisance 
must be putan end to. There are bounds even 
to the pity due to misfortune.” 

The girl heeded him not, she flew to her blind 
mother, and hugged her tearfully to her bosom. 
The old gentleman, irritable and impatient, as 
alltecome who have spent many years in the 
East, now lost all He d his 
foot on the ground. 

“O, heavens !” he cried, “1 wish I had never 
returned home, to find the affections of my fam- 
ily alienated. Home? Ihave no home! All 
of you treat me coldly, distantly ; and this un- 
natural girl, whose image has never been absent 
from my mind, loves an old blind woman better 
than she loves her father !”’ 





Pr 


“Ma’am,” said the stone-cutter, “I perceive 
Ihave called about your 
I will call again to- 


that you are engaged. 
daughter’s headstone. 
morrow.” 

The old gentleman turned red and pale al- 
ternately. A light broke upou his mind. He 
clung to the garden paling for support, while in 
a husky voice he gasped forth : 

“ What, mystery? Wife, children, ex- 
plain? Linsist uponit. What does this mean?” 

The lady would have fallen to the earth had 
not her son caught her in his arms. For some 
moments she remained Her husband 
passionately repeated his questions. 

“T will know all,” he cried, “I insist apon a 
fall explanation.”’ 

“Tam very weak; 
she gasped. 


more 


silent. 


bear with me, husband,” 
“ And, 0, be strong yourself. You 
came so suddenly upon us. 
self! 
since then, O, how wretched have we been.” 
She took a newspaper from her reticule and 
gave it to her hushand. 
“ Read,” , pointing to a paragraph, 
“read, and Heaven give you strength. 0, 


You deceived your- 
How could we undeceive you then? 


she said 
my 
The next moment she 
had fainted in the arms of her son. 

The young man carried his mother in 


own darling Florence !” 


doors, 
and placing her on a sofa, called for assistance. 
Florence still clung to her mother, sobbing bit- 
blind woman’s bosom. 

The old gentleman had taken the paper, and 
When he had finished it, 


the paper feil from his hand, and he sunk sense- 


terly on the old 
read the paragraph. 


less, as if he had been seized with apoplexy, to 
the ground. 

The son whom he had left, 
who, anticipating the result of the reading, had 
had procured assistance 


a mere boy—and 


returned as soon as he 
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of Fortune. 

The Albany Standard relates the following instance of 
vicissitude of fortune :—‘ A few years ago one of the most 
active and successful business men in the city of Hudson 
was Leonard Wells. Everything he touched turned into 
money. He once made $10,000 in an hour by a purchase 
and sale of a piece of real estate. Fifteen years ago Mr 
Wells was worth $70,000. Shortly after luck turned 
against him. He lost $31,000 by buying stock in the 
Hudson and Berkshire Railroad. This was followed by 
other losses caused by endorsements. In less than eiylit- 
een months Mr. Wells passed from affluence to extreme 
poverty—from being worth $70,000, to being worth not 
one cent. Mr. Wells is now a resident of Albany, and 
earns a living for himself and family by peddling candies, 
apples and doughnuts. We are happy to say that he 
bears the decrees of fate with becoming philosophy. He 
is as cheerful to-day as he was when he was known as a 
‘man of fortune.’ He earns an honest living, and is de- 
termined to enjoy it.” 


Kitten reared by a Ferret. 

A laborer some years since having a female ferret, with 
four young ones about a week old, and requiring food for 
them, robbed a cat of a kitten of about the same age, and 
threw it into the hutch, expecting it to be immediately 
killed. To his surprise, as soon as it began to ery the fer- 
ret placed it with its young, suckled it, and it thrived, 
and became a fine cat. After it grew up it was always 
Partial to che ferrets, and they wore meen at play 
together. Another laborer informed us that he had a cat 
which, being deprived of its kittens, suckled a young rab- 
bit that he had brought it about a fortnight old, and that 
the rabbit and its foster mother gambolled together, to 
the great amusement of his children and others. 





The Robin. 

In one of Mary Russell Mitford's fairy like notes, written 
within three weeks of her death, she says :—** J am seme- 
times wheeled from my fireside to the window ; and about 
a month ago a redbreast came to that window and tapped. 
Of course we answered the appeal by fixing a littie tray 
outside the window-sill, and keeping it well supplied with 
bread and crumbs; and now he not only comes himerlf, 
but has introduced his kinsfolk and friends. Think how 
great a pleasure!” 


A malicious Will. 

A very odd case of petty malice in will-making was that 
of a man who, not having a penny in the world, left a 
will, in which he bequeathed to his friends and acquain- 
tances large estates in various parts of England, money 
in the funds, rings, jewels and plate. His inducement 
waa the prospect of the delight of his friends at first learn- 
ing about the rich possessions which were to be theirs, 
and then the bitter disappointment at finding how they 
had been hoaxdd. 





THE WELC OME GU EST. 


This is the title of a new and brilliant mary paper 
which was commenced by the subseriber o ¢ first of 
January, Lb It is intended, as its name jodie ates, for 
the Home Cineie, and its individuality consists in its 
forming just such @ journal as any father, brother, or 
friend would introduce to the fireside. It is 


ENTIRELY ORIGINAL, 

each number complete in itself, and being of the maim- 
moth size, it aliords a vast amount of entertaining read- 
ing. No continued stories will be introduced, nor adver- 
tixementa admitted, so that the object of the greatest 
variety and completeness is attained. It is priuted in that 
favorite and couvenient shape, the Fotio Form 
in each number thirty-two large columns of original and 
really 


CHOICE AND DELIGHTFUL READING. 

This new journal will be full to the brim each week of 
finely written stories, sketches, adventures, biographies of 
eminent men and of famous women, prose and powtic 
gems, all that ie worthy of note in the foreign and de- 
mestic news, gossip of the day, sparkling gems from thew 
books, and wit and humor, forming a most captivating 
weekly melange. The plan of ite issue, which har been 
long perfecting, renders it 


A GREAT FAVORITE 
everywhere, north, south, east and west. It is entirely 
neutral in polities, and all sectional and *ectearian mat- 
ters, preferring to make iteelf a Waetcome Gusset to each 
and all, rather than to indulge in jarring discussions. No 
vulgar word or line will ever sully its fair pages, which 
address themselves to the best taste and appreciation of 
every one. In all respects it is 


FRESH AND BRAUTIFUL, 
the whole design being from pee: ge plans. intended to 
introduce to the pubtie a SEW AND PRILLIANT 
WRITERS; and it will follow the iced of no other journal 
that is published. It presents a chaste and elegant lead 
ing, and i printed upon heavy. fine white paper ome 
rich, clear font of type, cast expressly for it Thus 
forming of 
THE WELCOME GUEST, 

a charming visitor for any family in the land = In the od 
jterial conduct of the paper, & corp of lady contritutere 
organiaed, as well as several steriing writers of 
other sex, and it promised that po werk! armel in 
the world shall exce! it in pleasin variety cad tie wnt 
versa! interest of cach successive sour 

Owning one of the cidest and largest newepape? eeteb- 
listiments in the United States, the sabecriber jamseses 

4 facilitiee which eneure the ertnpletenes aod 

ace of this pew weekly Journal 
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BY J. WAKEFIELD. 
ad 


Had I as a stranger met thee, 
Had we parted as we met, 

It were easy to forget thee— 
Now, I never can forget! 


Till my pulse has ceased its beating, 
Till my heart lies still and cold, 

Memory shall be found repeating 
That one name, so dear of old. 


But while memory tells me of thee, 
Breathes that treacherous name of thine, 
I can neither hate nor love thee— 
Would that love or hate were mine! 


I would love thee had I never 
Learned the treachery of thy heart; 

I could hate thee hadst thou ever 
Been to me what now thou art. 


Once I loved thee and believed thee, 
In my blind idolatry ; 

But thy serpent-tongue deceived me: 
O, ‘twas cruel—such from thee! 


Then, farewell !—the word is spoken, 
And we must forever part; 

All the dearest ties are broken 
Which should bind thee to my heart. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE STOLEN GOLD PIECE. 


BY ISABELLA BELL. 





Ar twelve years of age Walter Stevens be- 
came an orphan, and was thrown homeless, 
penniless and friendless upon the cold, wicked 
world. But God never forsakes his children in 
their hour of need. A friend was raised up for 
him in the person of Mr. Hall, whose kind heart 
was moved with compassion at the sight of the 
sorrowing, destitute boy, and he took him home, 
and gave him employment i - heed store. It was 
an act of pure disi be , for he 
did not need his services ; he was a men in 

di , doing a small business, 
and he ant his clerk could perform with ease all 
that there was to do. But the boy was penniless, 
with no place to lay his head, and acting upon 
the basis of a broad Christian love, he brought 
the child to his own house, and made hima 
member of his family ; and this was not all, he 
sent him to school a portion of the year, instruct- 
ed him evenings, and gave him all the advan- 
tages his limited income would allow. Mrs. 
Hall, too, like a true woman as she was, entered 
into all her husband’s views, and seconded all 
his plans for the benefit of the young orphan. 

Walter Stevens had been with Mr. Hall two 
years at the time our story commences, and had 
proved himself a smart, active, hard-working lad, 
thoroughly devoted to the interests of his bene- 
factors ; heed Mr. and Mrs. Hall, his affections 
and g were unbounded, and they in their 
turn reposed i in him the highest confidence. 

“ Walter,” said Mr. Hall, as he stood with his 

-hat in hand, ready to leave for his place of busi- 
ness—“ you need not come to the store for two 
hours. It is so stormy this morning there will 
be but few customers in, and Henry and I can 
attend to them well enough without you, so you 
may have the time to devote to your studies.” 
And then turning to his wife who was just then 
passing through the room with some books in 
her hand, which she was going up stairs to de- 
posit—he added: “Mr. Williams, the tailor, 
will call here this morning, to bring some clothes 
he has been making for me, and I should like to 
have you pay him—here is the money ;” saying 
this, he laid down a twenty dollar gold piece on 
the table. 

“ Very well, I will attend to it,” she answered, 
and went on. A bright, shining gold piece, just 
from the mint; what a pretty plaything for a 
child? No wonder it pleased the eye of Ella, 
Mr. Hall’s little daughter, over whose head three 
summers only had passed, and in an instant 
when her mother’s back was turned, she ran to 
the table and seized it with her little hand, 
screaming with delight as she did so, quite un- 
observed by any one. 

“ Here, papa, let me do too. Ella want to do 
out with you,” she cried, seeing her father open 
the door into the hall, and gliding past him, oni 
keeping tight hold of her t , she 
off into the kitchen. Her mother was up stairs, 
and she had the room all to herself. She threw 
the gold piece up and down for some time, catch- 
ing it in her hands, then she rolled it backwards 
and forwards on the floor, calling it her wheel, 
and finally becoming weary of that, and espying 
a large coffee-pot in the closet, she said, “she 
would make b’lieve it was coffee, and make some 
for papa’s dinner.” Accordingly she raised the 
lid of the coffee-pot, and dropped into it the gold 
piece. Just then, her mother called from the 
room above : 

“Ella, come up here. I want you to put on 
a clean apron.” 

“Ella tuming, ma’am, Ella tuming,” she 
cried, and leaving her ‘‘ make believe coffee,” she 
began scrambling up the stairway. 

















“Mary,” said Mr. Hall, to his wife at the din- 
ner-table, “I suppose Mr. Williams has called 
in my absence? Did you think to take a receipt 
for the money you paid him ?” 

“O, yes, he called,” she answered, “but you 
torgot to leave me the money, Edward.” 

“No, I did not forget. I left you a twenty 
dollar gold piece on the table.” 

“I know you said you did, but I could not 
find it, and supposed you had forgotten to leave 
it.” 

“You must have overlooked it,” 
husband. 

Upon going into the sitting-room, both began 
searching for the missing gold piece. The lamp 
and books were removed from the table, the 
cloth taken off and shaken, and every part of the 
carpet was examined, but no money could be 
found. 

“Are you certain you left it here—didn’t you 
carry it down to the store?” asked Mrs. Hall. 

“No. Lam confident I did not. I recollect 
perfectly laying it down right here,” he said, 
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placing his hand on the exact spot. 
me, Walter ?”’ 
“ Yes, sir,” 


“You saw 


answered the boy. 

“And was it there when you came down to the 
store at eleven?” 

“I don’t know, sir. I saw you leave it, but I 
was so busy studying, that I did not notice any- 
thing about it afterwards.” 

“ You don’t suppose there has been any one in 
the house to steal it, do you, Mary?’ asked Mr. 
Hall. 

“No, it cannot have been stolen, for there has 
been no one in the room but Walter, and after 
he went away, I came down and locked both the 
doors.” 

“Tt is perfectly unaccountable,” said Mr. Hall, 
“where that money has gone to. I declare, if 
it were in the days of witchcraft, I should think 
the witches had got it.” 





It was evening. Mr. Hall was sitting alone 
with his wife. ‘ Mary,” said he, “that gold 
piece has disappeared most mysteriously. Wal- 
ter is good and faithful, and it is hard to believe 
anything wrong of him, but he was strongly 
tempted, and has probably yiclded to the tempta- 
tion. In fact, it is my firm belief that he has 
taken the money.” 

“O, don’t say so,” pleaded his wife—“ it can- 
not be, we have had so much confidence in him, 
it is dreadful to think of his being the thief.” 

“T know it is, Mary,” he answered ; “ but the 
circumstances are all against him. Walter,’”’ he 
called, as he heard his step in the hall, “ come 
here. I want to speak to you.” 

The boy obeyed. 

“Walter,” said Mr. Hall, sternly, after having 
regarded him attentively, “tell me the truth, did 
you take that gold piece ?” 





he thought, to say that he had taken the money, 
but had lost it in the street, for Mr. Hall had 
promised to pardon him, and in time to reitstate 
him in his confidence. But a still, small voice 
within him said: “Keep to the truth, Walter, 
keep to the truth,” 

At that moment his eye fell upon his Bible, 
the dying gift of his mother; he opened it, and 
read these words: ‘What things soever ye de- 
sire, when ye pray, believe that ye receive them, 
and ye shall receive them.” Precious words of 
comfort and promise—and kneeling down by his 
bedside, he poured forth his soul in prayer, asking 
that his innocence might be proved, and for a 
rich blessing to descend upon his benefactors. 
Was the prayer answered? We shall see. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hall had taken their seats at 
the breakfast-table. The countenances of both 
wore a troubled expression quite unusual to them, 
and while her husband was helping to the meat, 
Mrs. Hall attempted to pour the coffee, but it 
would not run. 

“Why, what isthe matter?” she said. “The 
coffee-pot is full, 1 know, but there wont a drop 
come out.” 

“Shake it,” said Mr. Hall, “perhaps the 
grains have got lodged on the strainer.” 

She did so, and something hard and heavy 
like a piece of metal, fell to the bottom of the 
coffee-pot with a rattling sound. 

“I wonder what it can be?” she said, and 
raising the lid, she inserted a spoon, and drew 
out upon it something round and hard ; “ it looks 
like a large, brass button,” she said, wiping it 
with her napkin. 

“Why, Edward,” she exclaimed with amaze- 
ment, “it is that twenty dollar gold piece, you 
gave me yesterday,” and she handed it to her 





The boy stood for a almost stup 
with amazement at this unexpected question, 
then raising his eyes, with a look as bright and 
fearless as ever, he said: 

“TL steal !—I steal from you, Mr. Hall, when 
you have done so much for me? Never.” 

Mr. Hall again repeated the question. 

“Did you ever know me to tell you a lie?” 
asked Walter, proudly, a rich color mounting to 
his cheeks as he spoke. 

“No, you never have.” 

“Did you ever know me to deceive you, or to 
take the least fractional part of a farthing that 
did not justly belong to me ?” 

“No, you have been a good and faithful boy 
thus far, and I have never had occasion before to 
distrust you; but a bnght, twenty dollar gold 
piece was a strong temptation, and older and 
wiser people have yielded before you. But if 
you will confess and tell me what you have done 
with the money, I will pardon this first offence, 
and if you do well, you shall in time be reinstated 
in my confidence.” 

But the only answer he received was, “I am 
innocent.” 

“Walter,” said Mr. Hall, still more sternly, 
“T command you to tell me what you have done 
with the money; there was no one in the room 
but you, and no one else. could bewe-setewen dent? 

Sti te voy’s despairing cry was, “Iam in- 
nocent! O, Mr. Hall, I am innocent.” 

“How dare you persist in adding falsehood 


has done it.” 
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“Are you sure?” he asked quickly. “Good 
Heavens! you are right.” 

“Here, papa,” cried Ella, who was seated 
beside her father at the table, “it’s mine, dive it 
to me, Ella put it in there to make you some 
coffee with.” 

The mystery was explained, and hastily drop- 
ping his knife and fork, Mr. Hall rushed up 
stairs to Walter’s room. 

“Can you ever forgive me?” he exclaimed, 
“your innocence is proved, clear as daylight ;” 
and he proceeded to tell in what manner the 
money had been found. 

“T knew it would be,” said the boy, his face 
radiant with every emotion ot joy. “I knew it 
would be found, and before this day was out, 
too.” 

“How did you know it?” asked Mr. Hall, 
a good deal surprised at the boy’s earnestness. 

“Doesn’t it say here,” and he held up his 
open Bible and pointed to a particular passage : 
‘That whatsoever things ye desire when ye 
pray, believe that ye reccive them, and ye shall 
have them.’ Itook God at his word, and prayed 
that he would prove my innocence, believing 
that he would hear my prayer, and you see he 


@i3 ®) child’s impner Taith, in 
the unfailing praghise ot the Redeemer. Why so 
much talk in the, world about creeds, doctrines 





upon falsehood to your theft? I give you your 
choice, confess your guilt, and tell me what you 
have done with the money, or to-morrow morn- 
ing you shall leave my house forever! I will 
not keep a boy,” he said, angrily, “who repays 
confidence and kindness, with the basest ingrati- 
tude and theft.” 

Walter was silent for a few moments; and 
then in accents that would have melted a heart 
of stone, he said: 

“You have been to me like a father, Mr. Hall, 
you took me when a poor destitute orphan, with- 
out a friend in the whole wide world, and gave 
me ahome and employment; and I have been 
happy, O, so very happy. Could you look into 
my heart, you would see there love and grati- 
tude as enduring as my life; had you placed a 
whole bag of gold pieces before me, I would have 
died before taking one from you.” 

“ This is all idle talk,’ said Mr. Hall, “ when 
this act of yours belies your words. You have 
heard the only conditions upon which I shall 
suffer you toremain. Now take your choice.” 

The face of the boy was colorless as marble, 
as he said in a voice scarcely above a whisper : 

“How can I confess guilt when I have no 
guilt to confess ?”” 

Truth and innocence were stamped upon the 
boy’s face, but the circumstances ail pointed 
against him. 

“How young to be so skilled in artifice,” 
thought Mr. Hall. 

At this moment, little Ella came running into 
the room, and coming up to Walter’s side, laid 
her soft, curly head upon his arm, and said : 

“Papa, Wally didn’t teal, Wally dood, Ella 
love Wally.” 

Thus far the boy had shed no tears; he had 
borne up like a hero under the charge against 
him; but Ella’s childish words of affection and 
sympathy were too much for him. Bursting into 
tears, he sank down upon the sofa and covered 
his face with his hands. 

It was a touching scene. Mrs. Hall raised 
her eyes beseechingly to her husband as if im- 
ploring him to relent. Mr. Hall, too, was moved 
with compassion at the sight of his distress, but 
when he thought of the many circumstances 
against him, he more firmly than ever believed in 
his guilt; and thought him acting most admira- 
bly his part of dissimulation and falsehood, and 
stifled all the feelings of pity that were begin- 
ning to spring up in his heart. Uncertain what 
course he ought to pursue, he said : 

“ You may go to your room now, Walter, and 
in the morning we will settle the question.” 

The next morning the sun shone into his room 
as bright and cheerful as ever. Would that the 
heart of its little occupant were as bright and 
joyous as were its gladsome rays. Walter had 
passed a sleepless night, and had arisen at an 
early hour. The words that Mr. Hall had used 
the evening before almost drove him to distrac- 
tion. ‘“ He must either confess his guil 
restore the money, or he should be 
ished from his house.”’ 


t, and 
forever ban- 
Would it not be better 





and prof ? Why is it not enough to follow 
the simple teachings of Jesus, and to give to him 
and the Father the tribute of a loving, trusting, 
grateful heart. 

Christmas came a fortnight after, and the 
twenty dollar gold piece did go to Mr. Williams, 
the tailor, after all; but not to pay for Mr. Hall’s 
clothing as was originally intended, for that bill 
was settled some days ago—but to buy a good, 
warm, h suit, ‘with a cap, tippet 
and gloves, for Walter Stevens, a Christmas 
present from Mr. and Mrs. Hall 








THE DOG ENNOBLED. 


In Japan, it appears, this animal is treated as 
an aristocrat. Kampfer says: ‘“ They have their 
masters, boty but lie about the streets, and are 
and travellers. i 
street must, by special « d of the emp 
keep a certain number of these animals, and pro- 
vide them with victuals. There are huts built in 
every street, where they are taken care of when 
they fall sick. Those that die must be carried 
up to the tops of mountains and hills, as the usual 
burying-places, and very decently interred. No- 
body may, under severe penalties, insult or abuse 
them ; and to kill them is a capital crime, what- 
ever mischief they do. This extraordinary care 
for the preservation of the dog-kind, is the effect 
of a superstitious fancy of the now reigning 

emperor, who was born in the sign of the dog, 
(the reader is desired to take notice that the dog 
is one of the twelve celestial signs of the Japan- 
ese), and hath, for this reason, so great an esteem 
for this animal, as the great Roman Emperor, 
Augustus Cwesar, is reported in histories to have 
had for the ram. The natives tell a pleasant 
story on this head. A Japanese, as he was car- 
rying up the dead carcase of a dog to the top of 
the mountain, in order to its burial, grew im- 
patient, grumbled, cursed the — ’s birthday 
and whimsical ¢ € 
though sensible of the justice of his complaints, 
bid him hold his tongue and be quict, and instead 
of cursing and swearing, returned thanks to the 
gods that the emperor was not born in the sign 
of the horse, because, in that case, the load would 
have been much heavier.” —Z/ome Monthly. 














A TOUCHING ANECDOTE. 


Hon. A. H. Stephens, of Georgia, in a recent 
address at a ineeting in Alexandria, for the bene- 
tit of the Orphan Asylum and free schools of that 
city, related the following : “A poor little boy, 
in a cold night in June, “with no home or roof io 
shelter his head, no paternal guardian or guide 
to protect or direct him on his way, reached at 
nightfall the house of a rich planter, who took 
him in, ted, warmed, and sent him on his way 
with a blessing. ‘These kind attentions cheercd 
his heart, and inspired him with fresh courage to 
battle with the obstacles of life. Years roiled 
round; Providence led him on; he had reached 
the legal profession ; his host had died ; cormo- 
rants that prey on the substance of man had 
formed a conspiracy to get from the widow her 
estates. She sent tor the nearest counsel to com- 
mit her cause to him, and that counsel proved to 
be the orphan boy years before welcomed and en- 
tertained by her deceased husband. The stimulus 
of a warm and tenacious gratitude was now add- 
ed to the ordinary motives connecte d with the 
profession. 
not easy to be resisted, he gained it ; 
secured to her in perpetuity ; and, 
Mr. Stephens added, with an emphasis of emo- 
tion that seut its electric thnll thro ughout the 
house, that orphan boy stands before you! 
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TO ‘CORRESPON DENTS. 


wan —In 1813, Themas de Quincey was at the 

ht of his opium-eating mania, and took 320 grains, 

100 drops, of laudanum daily. Prodigious as this 

quantity is, it is only half what Coleridge was in the 

habit of taking. But in both men the indulgence pro- 

duced the same resulte—pecuniary embarrassment, 
bodily decay and mental debility. 

Buiper.—The perpendicular height of the Great Pyra- 
mid of Egypt must have been 480 feet 9 inches; the 
present height is 450 feet 9 inches. Mr. Taylor is of the 
opinion that it was built by the descendants of Shem 
not long after the flood 

“CENTRAL PARK.” “—The Russian and Polish ladies are 
the best skaters in Europe—though the Dutch women 
oly excellent skaters. 

. F.M., Lowell, Mass.—Tungstate of soda and sul- 
paate of ammonia will render dresses non-inflammabie. 

Bue they are soluble, and will not withstand washing. 
*Soura Enp.”’—De Tocqueville visited this country in 

1831. Dr. Lardner came here in 1840. 

. S.—"* Promenade concerts’? were originated by the 
Frenchman Musard. He died last April. 
“Campaiwer."—The St. Helena observatory was com- 

pleted under the direction of Johuson, the English 

astronomer, in 1829. 

“ Voraceur.”"—Ford’s ** Eo Book for Spain” is the 
best work we can refer yo! 

Reaper.—The ao geet ee emieet the Sultan of Turkey 
number 16,440,000. Of these, 10,435,079 are Christians, 
We 6,004, $21 cane 

—The governor of New. Jersey ic elected by a plu- 

‘rality vote for three years. 

TRANSLATOR —Eugene Sue's novel, ‘ Mathilde,” and his 
play of the same name, have both been ¢ translated ; the 
former fen acipems (Frank Forrester), we believe. 

. L.—Roe Loc! & Son, New York, and the pub- 
‘lisher of the aon York “Courrier des Ktats Unis” are 
large importers of new French publications. * You can 
order any book from Paris through Little & Bre==, of 
this cit, 

w. rp, Sao vitriol will take ink-stains out of wood, 
but, of course, should only be applied to plain and un- 
varnished wood. 

Amateur.—The name of the nga singer who is said 

to equal Jenny Lind is Koeske 

D. U.—You have If—that's all. 
Though ‘he who would hate must rise at five,’’ it 
does not follow that 

** Ile who would be thriving quite, 
Must needs sit up the livelong night.” 

M. M.—The arithmetical figures now in use came to Eu- 
rope from Arabia about tue year 9Y1. 

. D.—The guitar has been in use in 8 from a 
remote period. This instrument was Lgaaesd area 
by the Moors into Spain; for it appeared in + coun 
try previously to its being known im any wae nation 
of kurope. 

Cc. Ry Butler, Pa.—As we 





we are closing out our stock of 

¢ Pictorial we will dispose of tue volumes at half 
-~ viz., si 33 per volume. We will forward by ex- 
press on receipt of money. 





WHAT’S IN A FLAG? 

What's in a flag? Of itself it is a mere bit of 
bunting, white or blue or red, or it may be a 
few yards of silk fluttering in the breeze, and 
shining in the sun. But is this all? No! A 
national flag is a living language—a symbol that 
resumes within itself a history. ‘“ What is 
there,” exclaims an enthusiastic writer, “ more 
living than a flag? It moves, it palpitates, it 
breathes. Thousands of men die for it. Its 
rents adorn it, as wounds decorate the face of 
an old warrior. When it is but a lance sur- 
mounted by a rag of bunting, it becomes thrice 
holy and thrice sanctified. It is a shroud which 
has received the impress of the bleeding and 
scarred face of an army.” 

The meteor-flag of England! what memories 
cluster about its crimson cross! what a muster- 
roll of heroes unfolds itself before the imagina- 
tion, as the eye rests upon its folds! The tri- 
color of France! for how many years has it been 
associated with deeds the recital of which stirs 
the blood like the blare of a brazen trumpet, or 
the roll of a hundred drums! We behold it un- 
folded on the sands of Egypt, with the pyramids 
in the distance, with “centuries looking down 
on it,” as Napoleon eloquently said, when the 
splendid cavalry of the Orient melted away like 
mist before the rolling volleys of the impregnable 
French squares. We see it climbing the Alps, 
and blazing in the sunlight on the plains of Lom- 
bardy. We behold the Austrian eagles in full 
flight before it. Again it rises on the view, pale, 
tattered, rent, fluttering in the Arctic air of 
Russia over the heads of frozen spectres that 
look like men dragged out of their graves, while 
hordes of Cossacks prowled like northern wolves 
around them, and the far distance is lighted by 
the lurid flashes of the enemy’s artillery. We 
behold it again in a darker hour, when nations 
are banded against it. It descends with the Old 
Guard to the final carnage of Waterloo, and 
sinks with the hopes of France and liberty upon 
that stricken field. The white flag of the Bour- 
bon rises in its stead ; but not for long. Out of 
the blood and smoke of revolution, it rises again. 
It flutters over many a fierce struggle in Algeria, 
and it is again unfolded in the Italian sun, lead- 
ing from victory to victory till the red day of 
Solferino crowns it with a fame worthy of its 
youthful laurels. 

The black flag! what heart has not shuddered 
even at the pictured image of that sign of terror! 
The very thought of the pirate’s ensign conjures 
up many a wild, dark, terrible tale of the ocean ; 
of plundered galleons, of murdered crews, of 
desperate and hopeless strife, of black waves 
closing over helpless victims. 

Last, not least, nearest and dearest to our 
hearts is the star-spangled banner, the stainless 
flag of our republic, which has floated in undi- 
minished glory from the tme when it was first 
given to the breeze, down to the present day. 
New stars are yearly taking their place in its 
glorious constellation, and beautiful and bright, 
it waves in sunshine and storm—the symbol of a 
nation’s power and a world’s hope. The Amer- 
ican traveller who in some foreign port beholds 
that proud and lovely ensign fluttering from the 
topmast of a vessel of his nation, comprehends 
the full significance and eloquence of a flag 
His throbbing heart and tear-brimmed eyes con- 
fess all the power of symbolism and of associa- 
tion. He recalls the splendid story of our annals, 
and thanks God that he is an American. Many 
are the brave men who lived and toiled and died, 
that the star-spangled banner might be glorious 
It received its baptism of blood and fire in hours 
of mingled glory and gloom. In terrible land 
battles, in fearful engagements at sea, throaghout 


} three great wars, twice with the haughtiest power 


in the world, it has received the laurel of victory 


| for his health had been for some time 





and it now rallies under its folds thirty millions 


four and 





from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
from the great lakes to the gulf. It sheds a lus 
tre over the white wings of commerce from the 
poles to the tropics, from Jeddo to San Francisco 
trailing its glories round the globe. It is a flag 
to live for and die for. And as yet, it is but in 
the infancy of its career. Who shall aay over 
what realms that starred flag shall beam ‘in the 
unseen future, either in warlike or in peaceful 
triumpa!t And whowill dare to say that this 
glorious ensign is nothing but a bit of colored 
bunting? It is a nation’s lite. 





WILLIAM E. BURTON. 

Literature and the stage have both met with a 
severe loss in the death of the gentleman whose 
name heads this article. It was not unexpected, 
failing, 
and yet the news came upon us with a certain 
shock and suddenness. It is difficult to believe 
that the curtain has fallen for the last time be. 
tween ug and the actor who so often dispelled 
our gloomy fancies by the display of his exuber- 
ant and genial humor. “Alas, poor Yorick!”’ 
For iwenty-five years, Burton has maintained a 
prominent place on the American stage as a 
first-class comedian. With many characters, 
such as Cap'n Cuttle, Aminadab Sleck, Ebenezer 
Sudden, ete., he completely identified himself, 
and they may be almost said to have died with him, 

Well do we remember the first time he played 
the first of these characters at the elegant little 
theatre in Chambers Street; we can recall the 
side-ache our laughter on that night inflicted. 
Burton was a sort of New York institution; it 
was in New York that he made his first appear- 
ance in this country, and New York was the 
scene of his artistic triumphs and pecuniary sue- 
cesses—though he was well known as an actor 
in many other cities, and as an actor and man- 
ager in Philadelphia. 

Burton was no vulgar buffoon ; he was a well- 
read, even classically-educated man,‘and an ex- 
cellent Shakspearian scholar. He has prepared 
an edition of Shakspeare for the press. He was 
the son of an English printer, and to qualify him- 
self as a proof-reader, studied Greck and Latin. 
The death of his father devolved the conduct of 
the printing-office upon him at an early age, and 
while yet quite young, he made his debut in let- 
ters as the editor of a literary review. But the 
stage scen attracted him away from other pur- 
suits. He came to this country at the age of 
thirty, and, to the time of his death, led a busy 
life as actor, manager, man of business, editor 
and author. “ ‘The Gentleman’s Magazine,” un- 
der his conduct, was an excellent periodical ; 
and his “ Cyclopedia of Wit and Humor,” a 
work in two large 8vo. volumes, exhibits excel- 
lent taste and great industry and research. Not- 
withstanding losses by fire, and reverses, he 
amassed a large amount of property, and during 
the latter years of his life lived in hospitable 
style, owning and keeping up a town-house and 
a beautiful country seat at Glen Cove, Long 
Island. As a manager, he was exceedingly lib- 
eral i in the style in which he brought out bis 

jan revivals, partic ularly, 
helen as well mounted as those of Charles Kean. 
It will be long, we fear, before the stage again 
presents so highly-cultivated a comedian. 








A Famity Necessity.—A public journalist 
who recommends a useless quack medicine, is 
guilty of a great wrong to the public ; but he who 
makes known the virtue of a truly valuable spe- 
cific, is equally to be commended. In private, 
and in the papers we issue, it has always been a 
pleasure to us to endorse the Oxygenated Litters, 
which form the best tonic medicine ever produced. 
They contain no spirituous compound, but afford 
the invalid the much desired strength, without 
the reaction that follows the use of other tonics. 
This pleasant preparation is the natural enemy 
of dyspepsia. 





A Boox sy Caxton.—A small publication 
of Caxton, the first printer, has been discovered. 
It is a broadside, and remarkable as the first 
broadside printed in the English language. It 
was discovered lurking in Lord Spencer's copy 
of the Pylgremage of the Sowle, translated into 
English from the French of Guillaume de Guille- 
ville, and printed by Caxton in the year 1483. 





Domestic Romaxce.—Mr. George L. Ben- 
son, of Utica, lost his little boy last November. 
Having read in an Elmira paper, recently, that a 
stray child had appeared there, he hastened to 
the place, and the father and child met and 
recognized each other. The little fellow was 
only three years old, and unable to give any 
account of himself. 

ie 

A Ctnistian Caravan.—A caravan of pil- 
grims tothe Holy Land is announced to leave 
Marseilles on the 18th of March. ‘They are to 
pass the whole of Passion Week and the Easter 
festivals at Jerusalem, and, after visiting all the 
remarkable places mentioned in Holy Writ, will 
embark at Beyrout for France. 
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Mapeira.—The accounts from the island of 
Madcira, in relation to the wine crop, are said 
to be worse than ever. The 
ported to prevail generally, 
hew as the old vineyards 





vine disease is re- 


as well among the 
planned iaiaiRaRndcniiieas 
Rereeeetante Trvtons.—Out of the Ger- 
man population of fifty thousand in the State of 
Wisconsin, there is not a single individual from 
the “ Faderland ” 


confined in the Penitentiary of 
the State. 





Newsrarer Novecty.—lIt ie mentioned, as 
the latest novelty in newspapers, that in addition 


» “births, marriages and deaths,’ some of the 
English country papers now add the “ divorcees.” 
— oe 
Veecaista Inow.—The iron manufactured at 
Wheeling, Va., in 1859, sold for upwards of two 


millions of dollars. Old Virginia is fast becoming 


a rival with Pennsylvania in producing iron 
ome 
Siuicurity Wisterisn —At Weet Koeedale, 


Wisconsin, lately, the mercury registered fifty 
fa half degrees below zero! 






































"THE LATE CAPTAIN HARRISON. 

The death of Captain William Harrison, of 
the Great Eastern, has elicited in this country 
many expressions of deep sorrow, for he was weil 
known to many of our citizens, and was esteemed 
and respected wherever known. There was a 
sadness and suddenness in his fate, too, caleu- 
lated to produce a profound impression. After 
having crossed the Atlantic successfully nearly 
two hundred times, he was drowned at last by 
the upsetting of a boat almost within sight of his 
own home, when his wife and family were look- 
ing for his return at the usual hour, anticipating 
no disaster. 
born in 1812, and commenced his nautical career 
at the age of thirteen. He soon mastered the 
details of seamanship, and became versed in the 
mysteries of navigation. After having served in 
the English mercantile marine in the East and 
West Indies, and in the South American waters, 
he was selected by the Cunard company to com- 
mand one of their steamers on the line between 
Liverpool and the United States. The different 
vessels of this line were successively placed under 
his command, and all who sailed with him will 
bear testimony to his courtesy to his passengers, 
his kindness and firmness to his crew, and his 
cool self-possession and prompt action in danger. 
A better seaman never trod a deck; a better 
c ler never Ided a crew to his will. 
His judgment, capacity, experience, and other 
admirable qualities induced the Great Eastern 
steamship company to engage his services. 
Their offers were eagerly accepted, and unfortu- 
nately Captain Harrison embarked all his savings 
in the ship. His family, however, will be pro- 
vided for amply by the generosity of the British 
public. 

Captain Harrison was the friend of Brunel, 
and is known to have aided materially in the 
construction of the great ship, which, however, 
has been as unfortunate as if she had been “ built 
in the eclipse, and rigged with curses dark.” It 
really seems as if it was with certain enterprises, 
as with certain persons, some succeeding con- 
stantly, and that without the manifestation of 
any great ability, and others failing as constantly 
in spite of the prudence, tact, talent and rare ap- 
titude enlisted in their service. The Great 
Eustern seems doomed to a series of disasters. 
The first attempt to launch was attended with 
ftal casualties; and on her first trial-trip a ter- 
rible explosion cost the lives of several persons 
on board, and suddenly silenced the shouts of 
enthusiasm and the thunder of the guns which 
saluted the appearance of the Leviathan along 
the shores of England. Then Brunel, the man 
of genius who conceived this iron marvel, suc- 
cumbed to the anxiety, the mental tension and 
the thousand annoyances caused by the concep- 
tion and execution of this monster work. Soon 
after discord divided the stockholders into two 
hostile camps, and finally, to crown the series of 
misfortunes, the captain of the Great Eastern, 
who had crossed the Atlantic so many times 
without the slightest accident, was drowned in 
the harbor, a few feet from the pier, and in sight 
of ship and shore. What sailor will not admit 
the Great Eastern to be an “ unlucky ship ?” 








MORE GOLD DISCOVERIES. 

The late arrivals from the Isthmus give ac- 
counts of a reported gold discovery at Cruces, 
on the Chagres River, which is about a dozen 
miles from Panama. Crowds rushed to the 
spot, and the report is they are all doing well, 
some having obtained as much as twenty dollars 
a day. Cruces, it will be remembered, was the 
former landing place of the returning Califor- 
nians, and it is believed there is no gold there 
except such as has been lost from boats in tran- 
shipment, or some that was stolen and thrown 
into the river in 1851. At any rate, there is a 
great excitement about the diggings, and the 
tinmen of Cruces are said to be realizing fortunes 
in making pans for the miners. 





Grassot, THE Comep1an.—The French stage 
has lost one of its most original comic illustra- 
tions, Grassot, of the Palais Royal Theatre. He 
was born in 1800, and commenced life as a mer- 
chant, but afterwards took to the stage, for which 
he had a decided vocation. He played succes- 
sively at Rheims, Rouen and some other places, 
at first in the line of lovers, and afterwards as 
low comedian. He made a short stay at the 
Gymnase, and afterwards appeared at the Palais 
Royal, where he obtained the principal successes 
which made his reputation. 





Martrer 0’ Money.—A wedding took place 
lately in Detroit between a woman of sixty-tive 
and a young man of twenty-one, for the purpose 
of securing some property left in a peculiar 
way. The proverbial felicity that attends the 
union of cat and dog will probably wait upon 
this couple. 





A suininc’ Berte.—At the governor-gen- 
eral’s ball at Calcutta, recently, a distinguished 
beauty appeared in a dress to which countless 
bags of gauze were attached, in each of which 
was an imprisoned fire-fly. The idea was bor- 
rowed from the ladies of Havana. 

owees 

Strance Deatus.—Mr. Norris died lately @ 
White Junction Station, of starvation, having 
subjected himself to a meagre diet to cure an 
affection of the eyes, and Mrs. Holmes, of Holm- 
del, N. J., died of lockjaw, occasioned by a 
seratch from a pin. 





Satror’s Betuer.—They are about erecting a 
Sailor’s Bethel in New Orleans. The sailor has 
a natural respect for religion, and sailors would 


He was the son of a sailor, and was | 














| 


| fayette Place. 


be as actively religious as landsmen if they had | 


the saine opportunities and advantages. 





Aw atrociovs Murperer.—A Cuban mu- 
latto, named Francisco Javier Lazo, was lately 
garrotted at Havana, who confessed to having 


murdered twenty-three persons. 





Art Irew.—Palmer’s “ White 
attracting 


Captive ” is 
art circles in this 
and it is greatly admired. 


much attention in 


Vicinity, 





| whom a flirt has jilted as her victims, 


Jatuus, in a lonely place. 
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PROPAGATION OF OYSTERS. 

For the last two years, the emperor, Louis 
Napoleon, has been causing artificial oyster beds 
to be made in the Bay of Saint Brieuc, and al- 
ready the results have surpassed the dreams of 
the most ambitious hope. The parent oysters, 
the old shells with which the bottom of the bay 
is paved, everything, in short, which the drag 
brings up, is laden with young oyster-fry—the 
shingle of the beach itself is covered with it. 
The fascines bear, on every branch and on their 
smallest twigs, bunches of oysters in such extreme 
profusion that they resemble the apple and pear 
tree in an orchard, whose boughs are hidden, in 
spring, beneath the exul ¢ of their bl 
You might take them to be petrifications of some 
exuberant fossil seeds or buds. As such a mar- 
vel obtains easier credence by sight than by hear- 
say, specimens have been sent to Paris to bear 
irrefutable testimony to the fact. The young 
oysters hanging to the twigs are already from 
three-quarters of an inch to an inch and a quar- 
ter in breadth. They are therefore fruits which 
have only to ripen to give in eighteen months a 
most abundant return. It appears from this that 
oysters grow much quicker than is imagined. 
There are as many as twenty thousand oyster- 
lings on a single facine, which takes up no more 
room in the water than a sheaf of wheat does in 
acornfield. Now, twenty thousand oysters, when 
they have reached the edible state, represents the 
value of four hundred francs, their price current 
being twenty frances the thousand, sold on the 
spot. The returns from this industry are conse- 
quently inexhaustible, because collecting appar- 
atus can be submerged to any extent, and every 
adult oyster belonging to a bed is the parent of 
from one to three millions of fry. Speaking of 
oysters, Louis Napoleon is very fond of them. 
He likes them on the shell with a drop of vinegar 
and salt, a little cayenne pepper, and a squeeze 
of lemon. The Empress Eugenie prefers them 
stewed. We like them both ways. 











LOUIS NAPOLEON. 

We keep an eye on this great man, as thou- 
sands of our readers do, wondering, as Mr. Pick- 
wick did about the horse, “what he’s going to 
do next.” His last was very good—a promise 
of establishing free trade. In spite of the lying 
letters of political opponents, who swear that he 
is broken down with care and anxiety, it is a fact 
that he is enjoying excellent health, and a reliable 
correspondent thus sketches his appearance in 
one of the Parisian thoroughfares: “ Driving a 
pair of splendid bays attached to a box wagon, 
with the reins in his own hands, and handling 
them as though he were accustomed to it, without 
any outriders, equerries or guards, the Emperor 
Napoleon came along the avenue. He was 
dressed with a black overcoat, and a hat which 
was of a fashion of its own. The points of his 
moustache looked particularly sharp, and his 
‘imperial’ as though it had just come from the 
barber’s. It required a steady hand and a quick 
eye to guide those dashing horses through 
the immense throng of vehic'es of every de- 
scription which filled the avenue, particularly 
as the driver, while keeping ove eye upon the 
steeds, was obliged with the other to acknowledge 
the salutations which he received on every side, 
and he kept up a continual bowing. I consider 
myself a tolerable good democrat, but I took my 
hat entirely from my head as he passed. A great 
man is he—he has been successful, and cant as 
pseudo philosophers may about it, success is the 
true measure of great men, after all. The em- 
peror gives no signs of age (he will be fifty-two 
on the 20th of April next), but looks as ‘fresh 
and young, I think, as when I saw him five 
years ago, before he had the whole weight of 
Europe on his shoulders, and the pope ‘down 
on him.’ ” 





Poratoes.—It was Sir Walter Raleigh who 
first discovered the value of the potato as a food 
for man. One day he ordered a lot of dry weeds 
to be collected and burnt, among which was a 
lot of dried potatoes. After the bonfire these 
potatoes were picked up thoroughly roasted. Sir 
Walter tasted and pronounced them delicious. 
By this accident was discovered a species of food 
which has saved millions of the human race from 
starvation. Sir Walter Raleigh was very fond 
of potatoes sliced thin and fried, and on one oc- 
casion cooked a dish of them for Queen Elizabeth, 
who pronounced them first-rate. 





Crime anp Fortune.—Thomas Stephens, 
formerly a clerk in the Montreal City Bank, and 
a prisoner for forgery, has just come into posses- 
sion of a fortune of $400,000. Had he resisted 
temptation he might have enjoyed his fortune, 
now it only serves to gild his shame and embitter 
his regrets. 





—-<— 

Fricgutexep To Deatu.—A young lady of 
Cumberland county, Pa., was lately scared to 
death by meeting a Will-o’-the-wisp, or ignis 
Some people call these 
corpse-lights, and are very 
superstitious about them. 


fiery exhalations 





CampPnese tx Cuurcu.—At a late session 
of the Methodist church in St. Thomas, Pa., a 
camphene lamp hanging in the aisle exploded, 


causing dismay, bat no damage. How much 


| better it would have been if the te had been in 


the lamp. 





Gymwsastic.—The famous Seventh Regiment 
of New York are about erecting a military gym- 
nasium in connection with their armory in La- 
They wiil become perfect Zouaves 
before they stop. 

-- eee ee 
A Mistake.—It is common to speak of those 
this is a 
grave error; 
accepts. 


her real victim is the man she 
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Linerat.—The St. Louis Ag 


icultural and 





| Mechanical Society have resolved to offer a pre- 


mium list of $20,000 for their next fair. 





Goop Pay.—Tom Taylor received $250 an |} 


act for his last dramatization. 
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EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 

Paran Stevens’s new hotel at Philadelphia, the 
“ Continental,” was lately opened to the public. 

It was remarked that there was a great falling 
off in the Valentine business this year. 

The population of the interior of China laugh 
at the thought of a foreign invasion. 

Every man’s life, practically speaking, is shaped 
by the love that animates him. 

Miss Avonia Jones has been playing success- 
fully at the Australian theatres. 

The homely saying, “It is better to wear out 
than rust out,”’ is a true one, 

Carlyle is strongly opposed to the excessive 
sympathy modern society bestows on criminals. 

Open your windows every day, even in winter, 
and admit the fresh air. 

Every man ought to pay his debts, and every 
man ought to help his neighbor. 

Pride is as loud a beggar as Want, but is much 
more insolent. 

The key that opens the gate to misery, shame 
and poverty is whis-key. 

A young Scottish lassie lately served three 
years at sea before the mast as a sailor. 

The sisters of the late Dr. Dionysius Lardner 
have been pensioned by Queen Victoria. 

There are now 192 English veterans, survivors 
of Waterloo, above the rank of captain. 

Jesting is not unlawfal when it does not tres- 
pass in quantity, quality and sense. 

The number of visitors to the English Crystal 
Palace last year was 1,384,183. 

The moon has no ocean, and is an arid, rocky, 
barren, treeless, shrubless ball. 

In California last year were made 1,783,037 
pounds of butter and 1,109,040 pounds of cheese. 

There are d din the M i 
ings banks nearly forty millions of dollars. 

It looks as if the Pope of Rome would fight 
hard to regain his rebel states. 

The man who attempts too many things will 
be likely to succeed in none. 

We don’t perceive the slightest diminution of 
the skating mania among our beaux and belles. 

Some of the market-gardeners in the towns 
near Boston have already began their work. 

The Portland folks are still looking out sharp 
for the arrival of the Great Eastern. 

Louis Napoleon’s free-trade letters is causing 
quite a ferment throughout France. 





sav- 





AGRICULTURE AT YALE COLLEGE. 

To see Yale College stepping out from among 
the mists of antiquity and the graves of dead 
languages, and “taking up the shovel and the 
hoe,” is certainly one of the signs of the times. 
She made her debut on this new stage on the Ist 
day of February, having secured the services of 
twenty-five leading agriculturists to sustain her 
in this first effort. These gentlemen are to take 
up all possible subjects connected with agricul- 
ture for the benefit of farmers and gardeners, 
young and old, and for their own material en- 
lightenment. There are to be three lectures a 
day for the space of a month, each lecture to be 
followed by eivcstidedina, 4 disenssion. The list 
of names, in which a Marshall I’. Wilder, 
late President of the Sagonal Agricultural So- 
ciety, Cassius M. Clay, pf Kentucky, Lewis F 
Allen, Esq., of New Yotk, and other eminent 
men, besides Professors Silliman, Porter and 
Johnson, of Yale College, give the highest char- 
acter to the undertaking. The advantages of 
this course are offered so cheaply ($10 for a 
course ticket), that it will draw together large 
numbers. The idea involved in this enterprise, 
namely, getting together educational capital by 
small contributions of knowledge from large 
numbers, is an important discovery. We do 
not see why it is not susceptible of very extensive 
and varied application. 





Tue Waite Movntains.—A correspondent 
of the Salem Gazette has made a winter trip to 
the White Mountains, and advises others to do 
likewise. We know not what “others”? may 
conclude to do, but we shall assuredly not leave 
our comfortable fireside to go on any such 
wild-goose expedition. No, sir! the White 
Mountains are cool enough for us in July and 
August. 





A CuHance.—As we are now closing out the 
stock of Ballou's Pictorial, we will sell the bound 
volumes at half-price, which is less than the cost of 
the white paper! These volumes contain thou- 
sands of brilliant engravings, novelettes, sketches, 
biographies, adventures, etc. ; in short, each vol- 
ume is an illumined library in itself. Call 
and see. 

















Marriep aT LAst.— The Gloucester News | 


says that a couple have just been married in that | 


town, after a courtship of thirty years! They 
did not act on the principle of the old Scotch 
proverb: 
‘* Happy’s the wooing 
That's not long a-doing.”* 
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Tue Seckxet Pear—The Seckel pear de- 


rived its name from Lawrence Seckel, a wine | 
merchant of Philadelphia, who raised the orig- | 
inal tree from which buds have been largely | 


disseminated. 
is delicious in flavor. 
——— +2 


Though small in size, this fruit | 


EaGLe-sHootinG.—Two gentlemen from New | 


Haven lately shot an American eagle near Ca- 
marge. We wish sporting gentlemen would 
pay a little more respect to the bird of our 
banner. 








Sirver From Leap.—A Mr. 
undertaken, at Dubuque, 
ores for silver. 


Walter has 
Iowa, to smelt lead 
The product is said to be supe- 
rior, but the amount is not stated. 
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Dieiiiaieaank story is going the rounds, 
of the sea-serpent having been captured off one 
of the Bermudas. It this be true, 
glory of Nahant departed. 


- ——+ 


then has the 





New Worp.—A new word has been coined 
for the lady amateurs of skating —they are 
called skateresses. . 

ee 
$3.—The Flag of our Union and The Welcome 


Guest sent together for $3 per year. 














| then undertook to cut his throat with a mackerel 


| 
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The population of Paris, which a hundred 
years ago, did not exceed 600,000, is now more 
than 1,800,000. 

Very few iron — are used on British ruil- 
roads, “chairs’’ being used for each sleeper, 
which are fastened with wooden tree-nails. 

Lamartine is again ruined for the forty-second 





time. Another chateau at Monceaux is adver- 
tised to be sold. How many did he originally 
own? 


Mr. Albert Smith, now that he is recovered, 
keenly enjoys the joke of the obituary review, 
made by the London Sun, and has the notice 
posted up in his bed-room, 

The statement that Mr. Adam Badeau was 
the author of Edwin Booth’s new tragedy, Henry 

I., was incorrect. It was written by Mr. 
George Hervey. 

The French government has determined to 
make clothes for the army every year of peace 
in the same quantities as if the country was at 
war, for “the Empire 1s peace.’ 

The London papers re-affirm a rumor, that has 
lately been denied, that Bulwer is engaged upon 
anew play. In spite of all its faults, the * Lady 
of Lyons” is the living play of the present 
benicar 

Many Spanish vessels have been stranded on 
the coast opposite to Morocco. If Spain don't 
look very closely after her armies, she'll be her- 
self stranded, and will be got off only by selling 
Cuba. 

The cholera having decreased the Spanish 
army, is now decreasing in it. War is a merei- 
less ‘thing, yet it teaches soldiers that they have 
bowels. They may have no stomach for fight- 
ing, but fighting finds its way to their stomachs. 

The Great Eastern steamship cost nearly 
$5,000,000; the company that built her got 
tired of expending money, and sold her for less 
than half her cost to a new company; and the 
stock of the new company is now selling for 
fifty cents on the dollar. 

At the dinner to Garibaldi at Turin on New 
Year’s day, the gallant general propose posed a toast 
to “ Hungary, the sister of Italy!” The Hun- 
garian Colonel Turr, who responded, expressed 
in an energetic manner his fervent hope that they 
would “ see Garibaldi at Pesth in the approach- 
ing spring.” 
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Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


To please is only a means; to instruct is a 
duty. 

What renders happiness so rare, is the rarity ot 
constancy. 

What we suspect, often affects us more than 
what we experience. 

The weapons of the mind are sharpened by 
collision. 

Society has need of poets, as the night has 
need of Stars. 

Great actions carry their glory with them, as 
the ruby wears its hue. 

The pupil of the eye is small, yet all heaven is 
painted there. 

Meditation lifts the human soul out of its 
prison, and makcs it breathe the air of heaven. 

Sweet and sacred poetry is the language of 
heaven. The gods speak it, and men can hardly 
stammer it. 

A man will generally give you his advice with- 
out charge ; but you will often be cheated, if you 
take it. 

He is happy whose circumstances suit his 
temper; but he is more so who can suit his tem- 

r to any circumstances. 

Why should we deny | xed to women? 
not imagination, grees, el 
form their empire ? 

Wise men are instructed by reason; men of 
less understanding, by experience ;_ the most ig- 
norant, by necessity ; and brutes, by nature. 

The sciences and literature are the houris of 
thought, and without them, heroes would not 
know what to do with their glory, nor men with 
their existence. 

Our prince iples are the spring of our actions, 
our actions the spring of our happiness and 
misery; too much care, therefore, cannot be 
taken in forming our principles. 

Every language has its poetry, as every instru- 
ment has its music; and all musicians know how 
poorly an air composed for the violin would be 
executed by a flute. 

One single “thanks be to Godl” and 
“blessed be God!” uttered in adversity, is of 
more avail than a thousand thanksyivings in 
the day of prosperity. 

Resignation is an exalted Christian virtue. It 
is a plant that grows not from nature's soil. It is 
a grace that must be cultivated like the rose- 
tree, that it may flourish and shed forth its sweet 
fragrance amid the passing scenes of life. 


Hoker's Budget. 


Name me and you break me? Silence. 

What 1s most like a horse’s shoe? A mare's. 

A terrible bore—the bore of the Armstrong 
gun. 

Why is the letter N like a faithless lover? Be- 
cause it’s in constant. 

When you cut six inches off a walking stick, 
how long is it? Six inches shorter. 

Bow to destity ; one of these days he may be 
polite and return your bow. 

Physicians’ prescriptions are now called death 
warrants in Latin. 

In these days of crinoline, the world of fashion 
is truly “a wide, wide world.” 

If dull weather affects you, marry a warm- 
hearted girl, and make sunshine for yourself. 

A vicious man is gross, but the trafficker in 
butter, cheese, eggs and potatoes is a grocer. 





Do 
icacy and sensibility 








What class of people bear a name meaning 
“T can’t improve?” Mendicant (mend I can’t). 

“Treally can’t express my thanks,” as the 
boy said to the schoolmaster when he gave him 
a thrashing. . 

The old fogy who poked his head from “ he- 
hind the times,” had it knocked soundly by a 
“ passing event.” 

Why is a clergyman about concluding an elo- 
quent discourse like a little boy with ragged g 
ments? Because he's tor’d his close ! 

Don’t carry your handkerchief in your breast 
| poe ket. If vou do, says Punch, you take a 
| wiper to your bosom 

The man that got intoxicated on root beer and 
has had his sentence commuted. 

Some sharpers seem to act upon the asenmp- 
tion that, if they cheat a poor tellow out of his 
land, he has no ground for complaint. 

An Irishman, who lived in an attic, 
asked what part of the house he occupied, an 
ewered —" If the house were turned topsy turvy, 
I'd be livin’ on the fir-t flare!" 

When we see aman busy buying books that 
he never intends to read, and that he couldn't 
understand if he did, we are reminded of deat 
men baying tickets for the opera, and blind ones 
to picture yp alienes 


heing 


| the officer contracted instantly, 
| articulate a word; 


| 
| Standard, that Mr. Lewis S. P¢ 


| 














Quill and 9 Scissors. 


Our European papers ue telng many details, and 
the news is of considerable importance Napo 
leon IIL. is getting up the steam again famously, 
and will he once more the daily paper's best 
friend, as he has been repeatedly. It he curbs 
French editors, he furnishes oats in abundance 
to those of foreign lands 

In 1854, an officer at Sebastopol was knocked 
down, not by acannon ball itself, bat by the wind 
of it, as the ball passed near bim; the commo- 
tion produced was so intense that the tongue of 
and he could net 
subsequently he was relieved 
by electricity. 

We are informed, the New Bedford 
, of Acushnet 
village, has seventeen pullets and ‘five old he ns, 
which have laid sixty-nine dozen eggs during the 
past two months. ‘The expenses of keeping the 
fowls has been $6. and the eggs have been sold 
for $16 50, giving $10 50 profit. 

The New York Evening Post states that Mr. 
Parsons, a resident of Flushing, has just re 
turned to this country with a very lange stock of 
Italian bees. It is said that the ‘introduction of 
this species will constitute a new era in honey- 
making, and very wonderful accounts are given 
of their value. 

The London Journal gives a view of Messrs. 
Allsopp & Son's ale brew ory, at Burton-upon- 
Trent. They occupy fifty acres of ground for 
their yards, brewery, etc., which és about the area 
of Boston Common. One of the buildings is 
400 feet long, 130 feet wide, and 60 fect high. 

A Frenchman has invented what is caled a 
barotrope, a sort of human locomotive, by which a 
man sits on wheels and walks himself along five 
miles in thirty-five minutes on the Boulevard 
Bazaar of Paris, at noon, when the street was 
most crowded, 


The English papers state that the Emperor of 
Austria has sent the sum of £6000 to the pope. 
Christiana, Ex-Queen of § Spain, has also opened 
her purse-strings, The King of Bavaria has 
promised to furnish two thousand well-armed 
volunteers. 

The salt springs at Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
which have been recently discovered, have been 
ascertained, by experiment, to yield twenty-five 
per cent. of pure salt—that is, one barrel of wa- 
ter will yield one bushel of salt, 

North Carolina is the greatest: manufacturing 
State, South. In 1859 about 29,000 bales of 
cotton were manufactured into cloth in North 
Carolina, while i in Georgia, “the Empire State 
of the South,” the number of bales was 26,000. 

The Eagle Screw Company, of Providence, 
is one of the most valuable in New England. 
Very rarely does one of its shares find its way 
into the market. Its par value is $500, and its 
market value fifteen thousand dollars. 

The steamship Arago, arrived at New York 
the other day from Havre, brought $3,000,000 
worth of dry goods, all comprised in 850 tous 
measurement, about enough to load a ship of 
500 tons. 

The highest spire in America is that of Trinity 
Church — Gothic — New York, 284 feet. The 
twin spires of Cologne Cathedral will each be, 
when completed, 500 feet high. 

It would be a great advantage to some school- 
masters if they would steal two hours a day from 
their papils, and give their own minds the benefit 
of the robbery. 

Mr. Rarey, the horse-tamer has gone to Arabia 
on a pleasure tour, and to examine the mode of 
dealing with the horse by the inhabitants of the 
desert. 

The present Catholic population of Philadel- 
phia is estimated at 130,000, for the accommoda- 
tion of which there are seventy-eight Catholic 
churches. 

From recently published data, it seems that in 
Lima, Peru, there are forty-tive shocks of earth- 
quakes a year, Agitation is the order of the 

ay there. 

The hog-packing season in Cincinnati is over 
for this year. There have been packed 438,051 
hogs, a large increase over last year. 

A Virginia member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives franked a gallon can of oysters to one 
of his constituents the other day ! 

Last year, from Monroe county, New York, 
260,000 barrels of apples were shipped, which, 
at $1 50 per barrel, gives $390,000, 

It is estimated that there are four millions of 
female snuff-takers in the United States. 

Governor Goodwin has appointed ‘Thursday, 
April 12, as Fast Day in New Hampshire. 

The letters of Abelard and Heloise are the 
most eloquent valentines of ancient times. 

Brittania ware is an alloy 85 1-2 parts tin, 
10 1-2 antimony, 3 zinc, and 1 copper. 

The population of Kansas, according to offi- 
cial returns of the assessors, is 69,950. 


The liberals, it is stated, are gaining ground in 
Mexico. 


says 





Washington Irving's income was $20,000 a 
year. 





arriages. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Thayer, Mr. James Henry 
Beck to Mise Harriet Elizabeth Proctor 

By Rev Mr. Belcher, Mr. Joho N. Fuller to Miss Eliza- 
beth 8. Thayer 

By ioe Dr. Neale, Mr. George Coleman to Miss Mary 
Carville 

By Kev. Mr. Cudworth, Mr. James M. Nute to Miss Sa- 
rah A. Cook 

Ry Kev. Mr. Sargent, Mr. Marcus Hayden to Miss Geor- 
giana Wilkinson. 

At Dorchester, by Rev. Mr. Barrows, Mr. William Wil- 
liame to Mise Abigail G. Plommer 

At Hingham, by Kev. Mr. Potter, Mr. Btephen Tirrell, 
of Wey mouth, to Mise Mary §. Burrell 

At Haverhill, by Kev. Mr. Wheeler, Mr. N. W. Baker 
to Miss Laura A. Colby 

At Lowell, by Rev. Mr ii Mr Aww BM. Kast- 
man to Miss Naney J. Lan 

At West Newbury, by he Mr Beets Mr. Charles 
Hudson to Miss Lucretia E. Farring 

At Andover, by Rev. Mr Metal, “Mer Joneph By ers to 
Miss Mary J. Ab butt 

At Pittsfield, by Kev. Mr. Grotian, Mr. Jacob White to 
Miss Caroline Parker 

At Fitehburg, by Ker. Mr Weaver, Dr Jabes Fisher to 
Miss Lucy B. Homer 

At Viymoutn, by Rev. Mr Edwards, Mr MP Wib- 
liatus, of Hudson, N. ¥., to Mie M. Annie Brigham 


ti Be atbs. 


Mre Hennab 











In this city, Mise Victoria A Nelson, 21 
Whitten. ). Mr. James Ciark, 70; Mr Edward Winsor, 
4. Mre Anna G. Kimball, 2), Mr Newoomle © Tuck 
ermon, 32, Mr. Nathaniel Ford, 71. Mre Mary Ann Bor 
ton, 7%. Mr. Charles J. Fitagersid, 39, Mre. Susanne Wii 
jams, 87, Mr. Joseph C. Stafford. &) 

At Charlestown, Mre. Olivia C. Plaivted, 27 

At Somerville, Deacon Kobert Poster, 4 

At Koxbary, Mre Clara * Hille, 

At Jamaica Plain, Mre. Georgiet'e B. Rotineon, 2% 

At Maiden, Mrs. Heteres Lunt, 

At Medford, Mre L, dia Keen, 7* 

At Winchester, Deacon Joten *) memes. 79 

At Newtonvilie, Mre Mary Abbett, 22 

At Watertown, Mr Henry Weitt, 

At Lexington, Mre Mary Hive °. 

At Ly) on, Mew Semen Ageia Alen 

At Salem. Mr Ievid K. Tithetts, z. "Mine Mary Bice 
beth Butts, 16 

At lpeweeh, Mere Mary F White. 14 

At Newburyport, Mre Barnh Ademe, 

At Manchester, Dr Ase Stor). 

At (xford. Mise Merah M Martio, 

At Pitehbarg. Mere Jane yore “” Mr 
Mesenger, 61 Mr Edwin A Morten, 22 

At New Beeifert Men at Mein 4 
At Someret, Mre Mary BE Siede, ¢ 

At East Middiebero, Mr Zor sorted "Rady 7” 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
GONE BEFORE. 





It is very lonely now, darling, 
Since that quiet autumn eve, 

When you meekly folded your loving hands, 
And told us not to grieve; 

For though o'er the light of our earthly love 
The shadows were settling down, 

You saw on the bright, the further shore, 
The gleam of the promised crown. 


You asked me to think in the coming years, 
Mid the toils and the cares of life, 

Of her who had been ten happy years 
Your loved and loving wife; 

And when the pang of this parting hour 
Should be dulled by the lapse of years, 

And the quiet joy and the old-time smile 
Have taken the place of tears; 


When the grief that is surging so wildly now 
Shall be changed to a quiet flow, 

I know you will never quite forget 
The loved one of long ago; 

And when the fair shores of the better land 
Shall break on your fading sight, 

You will know I only went before, 
To make it more homelike and bright. 


Dear heart, the sveet home of rest above 
Grows neare. since thou art there, 

And all defects of doubt and fear 
Are vanishing into air; 

Aad the sullen surge from the unknown shore, 
So vague and undefined, © 

Is parted now by the golden wake 
Your love has left behind! 


And I think, with the thrill that the mariner feels, 
Who has been long and long away, 

When he sees the blue hills and the headlands rise 
Through the mists of the opening day, 

That a few more weary leagues of space, 
And a few more lagging hours, 

Shall bring me safe where the swinging lamps 
Hang down from the pearly towers! 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


A NIGHT OF TERROR, 





BY JOHN B. WILLIAMS, M. D. 





I sHatt never forget to the last day of my life, 
my emotions of joy when I was called up, on the 
evening of the Commencement of the University 
Medical College, in the city of New York, to re- 
ceive my diploma authorizing me to practise as 
a physician. The idea of being able hereafter 
to write John Merrifield with M. D. after my 
name, was a sufficient reward for all my hard 
study ; and I remember the next day I did noth- 
ing else but write it on a piece of paper to see 
how it would look. This vanity is perhaps par- 
donable, when it is remembered that for three 
years I had been looking forward to that happy 
day ; that it was the end of all my ambition ; that 
for this privilege I had burned the midnight oil, 
and that I looked upon it as a stepping-stone to 
a respectable position in the world, if not to for- 
tune and renown. [ little knew the trials and 
difficulties a young physician has to undergo to 
gain even a moderate competence ; but I suppose 
I expected that I should jump into practice at 
once, and rich patients, large fees and successful 
cures formed the staple of my thoughts. 

I determined that I would settle in the city, as 
affording me a larger scope where to exercise the 
abilities I thought I possessed. The very next 
day I hired a suitable office in Bleecker Street, 
fixed my “shingle,” in all the glory of gold 
letters on a black ground, to the side of the 
house, furnished my apartment in a very moder- 
ate style, and then sat down in my office to wait 
for patients. 

And I had to wait days, weeks, nay, even 
months elapsed, and no patients came. My 
small means were slowly dwindling away, and I 
saw no prospect of time effecting any improve- 
ment in my circumstances. I began to despair, 
and resolved several times that I would give up 
my profession and seek some other employment, 
which would at least afford me a means of sup- 
port. At last I came to a fixed resolution on 
the subject, and determined that if another week 
did not bring me a patient, I would at once take 


down my sign, scratch out M. D. from my name, 


and endeavor to procure a situation as clerk in a 
drug-store, for which position my previous educa- 
tion qualified me. 

Six days passed, and not a soul came; the sev- 
enth (it was Sunday, how well I remember it !) 
dawned. It was a bitter cold day in March, and 
the streets were covered to some depth with snow. 
T advanced to my office-window and gazed list- 
lessly into the street. It looked so hopelessly 
cheerless outside that it struck a chill into my 
heart, and Isat down in my “ Boston rocker” 
utterly dispirited. I attempted to read, but the 
words swam before my eyes and I threw down 
the book. I could only gaze into the fire, and 
endeavor to read my future fate in the glowing 
coals. 

I might have been thus occupied an hour or 
more, when I was aroused by a violent ring at 
my office-bell. At first I thought it was only my 
imagination, and rubbed my eyes to see if I had 
not been dozing. A second ring, even more 
violent than the first, caused me, however, to 
start to my feet. I ran to the door and opened 
it, and found standing there a young girl about 
seventeen or eighteen years of age. The passage 
was rather dark, so I could not see her features 
well. ; 

“ Does Doctor Merrifield live here ?”’ she asked, 
in a sweetly musical voice. 

“Tam Doctor Merrifield,” I replied. 

“Would you be kind enough to come and see 
my father, sir? He is very sick, and wishes 
you to come immediately.” 

At last, my first patient had come ! 

“Where does your father live ?”’ I tremblingly 
asked. 

“He lives in the Third Avenue, near Sixteenth 
Street. I will accompany you, if you have no 
objection. You might not find the house, as 
there is no number on the door. I have a hack 
at the door.” 

To put on my hat and overcoat was the occu- 
pation of but a moment, and in another minute 
I found myself seated by the side of the young 
girl in the hack. It was only then that I had 
an opportunity of seeing her features, and I was 





| 
| 


immediately struck with her extreme beauty. As 
I have before said, she was about eighteen years 
of age. She was above the medium height, and 
her features were faultlessly regular. Her hair 
was bright auburn, her eyes dark blue, and her 
long eyelashes gave that dreamy expression to 
her face so charming in woman. — She evidently 
possessed a fine mind, for her forehead was lofty, 
and her actions and motions showed that she had 
been endowed with a retined education. 

We spoke but little while in the carriage. 
She answered my interrogations as to her father’s 
symptoms, with an eagerness which showed that 
her whole thoughts were centred in him, and per- 
ceiving her pre-occupation, I did not attempt to 
discuss any other subject. 

At last we stopped before the door of her fath- 
er’s house, and I descended from the vehicle and 
having assisted the young lady to alight, I 
glanced at the building in which my first patient 
resided. It was a substantial-looking edifice, 
standing a little back from the street, and every- 
thing around it betokened easy circumstances, if 
not wealth. The young lady led the way, and 
in answer to her summons at the front door, it 
was speedily opened, and we entered a spacious 
hall. Requesting me to remain in the parlor for 
a moment or two, my fair companion tripped 
nimbly up stairs. 

While she was gone I had an opportunity of 
examining the apartment. It was elegantly fur- 
nished, and gave the same evidence of more 
than a moderate income which the exterior did. 
The walls were decorated with handsome oil 
paintings, and from the large number of sea- 
subjects, I judged that my paticnt had been a 
sailor. While I was examining the pictures, the 
young lady re-entered the room and informed me 
that her father, Captain Linton, was ready to re- 
ceive me. Escorted by Miss Linton, I ascended 
the stairs and was shown into the captain’s bed- 
room. The bed on which my patient reclined 
was at the further end of the chamber. The mo- 
ment I entered, he stretched out his hand, and I 
took my place by his side. 

He was an elderly man, and at first glance did 
not appear to be very sick. His face was full, 
and excepting an anxious expression to be traced 
on it, bore evidence of good health. The mo- 
ment, however, that I placed my fingers on his 
pulse, I discovered the secret of his malady, for 
it was intermittent. I knew even before exam- 
ination, that he was suffering from organic dis- 
ease of the heart. He answered all my questions 
calmly and to the point. After an interview of 
about half an hour, I prescribed a sedative and 
returned to my office. 

The next day I visited him again and found 
that he was something better. I conversed with 
him longer than I had done the first day, and 
found him to be a highly intelligent man, full of 
anecdote and valuable information. It was as I 
had previously supposed ; he had followed the 
sea asa profession, and had been the captain of 
a privateer during the war of 1812. He had 
taken many valuable prizes, and from his suc- 
cessful career had amassed quite a fortune. 

I need not dwell on this part of my history ; 
suffice it to say that I attended Captain Linton 
for three weeks. During this time I had frequent 
opportunities of seeing his daughter, and my 
acquaintance with her only served to increase 
the favorable opinion I had entertained on our 
first interview. She was a charming girl, full of 
grace, gentleness, and what the French call 
esprit. It was, therefore, with no small degree 
of pleasure that I heard Captain Linton, when 
he was able to dispense with my professional 
services, request me to drop in now and then and 
pay them a friendly visit. Helen Linton had 
frequently when I was alone with her, asked me 
my opinion of her father’s condition. Without 
wishing to alarm her seriously, I thought it my 
duty to intimate in pretty plain language that his 
heart was organically diseased, and that he might 
be taken away at any moment. She heard my 
opinion with tears in her eyes, and begged that 
I would do everything in my power to persuade 
him to follow a strict regimen. This I promised 

sto do, and really think my advice had some 
weight with the hardy old seaman, for I noticed 
on subsequent visits that he indulged much less 
in stimulants than he used to do. 

I do not know how the feeling crept on me, or 
what fostered its birth, but I seemed as it were to 
find myself suddenly in love with Helen Linton. 
I suppose it was the thorough awakening of my 
mind to all her noble qualities, that caused me to 
draw the conclusion that she would make me an 
excellent wife. Be that as it may, I feund my- 
self visiting there every night, and really looked 
upon myself as one of the family. Helen always 
received me with empressement, and yet I could 
not tell whether she simply Wiewed me in the 
light of a dear friend, or entertained any tender- 
er feelings in her heart. 

One day, however, I determined to know my 
fate, and taking advantage of her father’s ab- 
sence, I poured into her ear a flood of impassioned 
eloquence which proceeded from my heart. I 
had the supreme happiness of imprinting on her 
lips the seal of an accepted lover. That same 
evening I asked her hand of the captain, when 
he returned home. The only reply he made was 
to place her hand in mine and repeat a prayer for 
our happiness. I shall not attempt to paint our 
joy. It was decided that in a month from that 
time we should be married. Since my first at- 
tendance on Captain Linton, patients began to 
drop in, and I was getting together quite a good 
practice. 7 

Three weeks passed on, and the preparations 
for our wedding were all completed, when I sud- 
denly received a message from Helen, begging 
me to come immediately, as her father was very 
sick. Iobeyed the summons, but before I got 
to the house he was dead! Instead of a wedding 
we hada funeral. Helen was terribly affected by 
her father’s death. Of course our wedding was 
postponed, and it was decided that she should go 
and spend a few months with an uncle who lived 
at a small village called Industry, on the banks of 
the Ohio. Our parting was an affecting one, but 
we were cheered by the hope of soon meeting 
again; for it was agreed between us that after 
she had been visiting there a month, I should go 
and see her. 








She had been gone about a week, when to my 
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great surprise and consternation, I received a | 


letter from her uncle, Mr. Henry Linton, stating 
that she had not arrived at his house, and begging 


some explanation of the delay, at the same time | 


expressing a hope that it was not occasioned by 
sickness. I did not think it necessary to answer 
this letter, for I determined at once to go on. I 
made a hasty arrangement with a fellow-prac- 
titioner to attend to My patients during my ab- 
sence, and that same evening I procured a through 
ticket to Wheeling, and in a few hours had left 
New York far behind. 

When I reached Wheeling I made the necessary 
inquiries at the Various hotels, and succeeded in 
tracing Helen there. I also discovered that she 
had taken passage ina boat to Wellsville. To 
this last place I hastened with all the celerity 1 
Was capable of exercising. Here, how ever, I lost 
all trace of her, and nothing was left for me but 
to go on to Industry, for I thought that perhaps 
she might have arrived at her relative’s house 
since the latter had been despatched to New 
York. 

When Treached Mr. Linton’s house, I found 
to my consternation that she had not been heard 
of. Her uncle was extremely surprised to learn 
that she had left New York, for he had supposed 
something had detained her. He immediately 
despatched messengers in every direction to 
search for her. I would have accompanied them, 
but I was physically unable to do so, for I was so 
thoroughly exhausted that I could scarcely stand. 
Mr. Linton insisted on my resting for the night. 
Much against my inclination I was compelled to 
comply with his request. 

I woke early the next morning, very much re- 
freshed, and hurrying on my clothes descended 
into the garden, where, through the window, I 
saw my host walking up and down one of the 
paths in an agitated manner. 

“ Good morning, doctor,’”’ he said, as soon as 
he saw me. “I suppose you are off again.” 

“Yes. Iwill search the earth through but I 
will find her.” 3 

“God grant you may be successful !” 

“You speak doubtingly—you cannot think 
anything serious has befallen Helen.” 

“T hope not—I trust not, but we live in strange 
times.” 

There was something so peculiar in the tone 
in which he spoke, that 1 gazed earnestly at the 
speaker. 

“ You are alarmed and agitated,” I exclaimed. 
“Tell me what it is you fear.” 

“Doctor, I ought to tell you, and yet I am 
afraid of exciting your fears needlessly, but on 
reflection, it is perhaps better that you should 
know all.” 

“ You do indeed alarm me. You have heard 
some bad news. Speak, I conjure you.” 

“No, I have heard no bad news, I have heard 
nothing at all of Helen. But, doctor, there is 

‘something very mysterious transpiring in our 
neighborhood. No less than four or five of our 
best citizens and several strangers have suddenly 
disappeared from our migst, and nothing more 
has been heard ef t} all this within six 
months.” 7 

“But have they nm sought for, and is it 
certain they did not} leave of their own free 
will ?” 

“Tf only one or two had disappeared, that 
would be a very just suspicion, but it is impossi- 
ble that five respectable farmers and merchants 
would desert their wives and children, as these 
men have done. You ask me if search has been 
made for them. The most minute and careful 
search has been instituted; in fact, the whole 
country has been scoured for miles, but not the 
slightest trace of the missing individuals could 
be found.” 

“ How strange! What is supposed to have be- 
come of them ?” 

“ Heaven only knows! There are a hundred 
rumors afloat, but nothing reliable in any of them. 
The thought struck me this morning that perhaps 
Helen may have disappeared in this manner.” 

“ That is scarcely possible,” I returned—at the 
same time I felt a chill strike my heart. “ Sure- 
ly no one would harm a young girl. Your sus- 
picions will? however, stimulate me to fresh ex- 
ertions. Is there any particular locality where 
these peopie who have disappeared were last seen 
or heard of ?” 

“As I before told you, these parties who dis- 
appeared were farmers, and most of them were 
returning from Rochester, a town eight miles 
from here, where they had been to dispose of 
their produce. They were traced to Rochester, 
where they did their business, and were then 
traced out of that town; then all further clue 
was lost.” 

“Tt is certain then, that the ambuscade, or 
whatever may be the cause of their disappear- 
ance, lies between Rochester and Industry ?” 

“So it would seem, but every foot of ground 
has been thoroughly explored without any suc- 
cess at all.” 

A domestic now came to inform us that break- 
fast was ready. After a hurried meal, I jumped 
on the back of a horse which I borrowed from 
Mr. Linton, and determined that I would ex- 
plore for myself the road between Industry and 
Rochester. 

It was a beautiful spring morning, and in spite 
of my anxiety, I could not help noticing the 
charming country through which I passed. On 
one side of me was the silvery Ohio, flashing and 
sparkling in the beams of the morning sun, as if 
it were greeting its bride. The trees were musi- 
cal with birds, and covered with the bright green 
verdure which they assume in the spring of the 
year. While I was pursuing my journey, I could 
not help thinking on all I had heard, and the 
more I reflected on it, the more extraordinary it 
appeared ; at the same time it did not seem to 





the same fate, whatever it might be. 

It was while indulging in these thoughts that 
I reached Rochester. I visited every portion of 
the town, but could not learn that any one an- 
swering to Helen’s description had been seen 
there. It was night by the time I had concluded 





my search, and I must own my mind was con- | 
siderably relieved that I had heard nothing of | 


Helen—for the conversation I had with some of 


| the inhabitants of the town, only served to con- 


firm all that Mr. Linton had told me. 
It was quite dark when I left Rochester for In- 
dustry, but as Thad only eight miles to travel I 


set off at a gallop, expecting to reach the latter | 


place in less than an hour. I had, however, not 
proceeded more than two or three miles, when 
my horse fell suddenly lame, and I found that he 


could proceed no further. 


had noticed in the morning when I passed along 
the road. 
It was now about ten o'clock, and I determined 


I would leave my horse there for the night and | 
try and procure another animal from the land- | 


lord, which would convey me to my destination. 
T advanced to the door of the inn, and knocked 


londly. Although I could see a light burning in | 


the interior, no reply was made to my summons. 
I knocked again more loudly than at first, and 
after a minute or two the bolts were withdrawn, 
and aman appeared. I made known my request 
to him; he informed me that he could not let me 
have another horse, but that I could sleep there 
until the morning, when a stage would pass the 
house. 

I debated a minute or two in my own mind as 
to what was best to be done. 
knew that Mr. Linton would scarcely expect me 
at that hour, and the idea of walking five or six 
miles on a road concerning which such terrible 
stories were rife, was by no means an agreeable 
Not that I felt afraid, for I had taken the 
precaution to arm myself with a revolver. I 
finally made up my mind to accept the landlord’s 
offer, and consigning my horse to his care, I en- 
tered the house and made my way to the parlor, 
where I found a woman seated by the fire, whom 
I afterwards learned was the landlord's wife. I 
sat down after making a few general remarks, 
and was soon rejoined by the landlord. 

He was a strong, healthy-looking man, with a 
remarkable mild face and pleasant smile, the very 
impersonation of a jolly host. His wife was also 
a very fine-looking woman, with an excellent ex- 
pression of ¢ e. I felt perfectly at 
home in a minute, and we conversed on a hun- 
dred different topics. 

“ By-the-by,” said I, after a pause in our con- 
versation, “the road between here and Industry 
bears a bad reputation, if I am to believe all the 
reports concerning it.” 

“You may well say reports, sir,” said the host 
of the White Swan. “ The fact is, I don’t be- 
lieve there is a word of truth in the matter. I 
have lived on this road now going on twenty-two 
years, and I never saw anything wrong here. 
It’s my belief that the first man who disappeared 
went out West, and anybody that wants to leave 
takes advantage of the excitement, and by this 
means conceals his flight.” 

“That supposition is very re ble,” I ve- 
turned ; “ but Iam informed the men who have 
disappeared were all of the highest respectability.” 

“That may be, sir, but there’s no fathoming 
the human heart—a man may lead a seemingly 
virtuous life, ane yet in his heart may be every- 
thing that is bad. What makes me think that 
my supposition in this matter is a correct one, is 
the fact that a man was here the other day and 
stated to me that he had seen one of the missing 
men in Wisconsin.” 

“Tf that is the case, it certainly goes far to 
explain the mystery. It is a pity the fact is not 
made public and positive proof adduced ; it would 
tend to disabuse the public mind.” 

“Tf the truth could be made manifest, it would 
do me a great deal of good, for I assure you, sir, 
since these reports have been circulated, my 
business has suffered terribly. Formerly my 
house used to be always full, now scarcely any- 
body visits it. If it were not for what I make at 
my business as a carpenter, we should starve.”’ 

We prolonged the conversation for some time 
longer, when I expressed a wish to retire to bed. 
I noticed for the first time a peculiar glance pass 
between the man and the woman, which after- 
wards returned with terrible significance to my 
mind, but at the time I paid but little heed to it. 

“The white room,” suggested the landlord’s 
wife. 

“No, the red room,” returned the landlord, 
knitting his brows—which action had the effect 
of silencing her, for she offered no further 
objection. 

The landlord handed me a lamp and ushered 
me into my chamber. It was a large, old-fash- 
ioned apartment, witha high ceiling and polished 
floor, for strange to say, it was without a shred 
of carpet or matting to cover it. The bed was 
a heavy four-poster, with thick red curtains drawn 
close all round it. The furniture in the room 
was old but strong and substantial, and the we!! 
were covered with several large sporting prints. 
The landlord bade me good night and left me to 
my own reflections. 

When he had gone, I went to the window and 
looked out on the night. 
my gaze. 


one. 








A glorious sight met 
The moon was at its full, and rode 
through the heavens in all the majesty of its 
solitary splendor. Through the trees I could 
see the waters of the Ohio flashing in the moon- 
light. I putout the light that I might better en- 
joy the scene, and fastening the curtains back, 
seated myself close to the casement, and support- 
ing my head with my hand, delivered myself up 
to my own reflections. 


In what I have written, I have dwelt but little | 
on the condition of my own feelings since Helen ; 
had been lost, but the reader must not imagine | 
on that account that I did not feel this trial poig- | 


nantly. It was now, especially as I gazed on 
the beautiful scene before me, that the recoilec- 
tion of her glorious character, of her noble heart, 
of her devotion, all came back in a flood to my 


| heart, and unmanly though it may seem, the 
me to be at all probable that Helen had shared | 


tears coursed each other down my cheeks.  Al- 
though her disappearance was most mysterious, 
I could not bring myself to believe that any ac- 
cident had befallen her. I thought that perhaps, 
instead of getting off the boat at Wellsville, she 
might, through accident, have gone on to Pitts- 
burgh, and be detained there from some unavoid- 
able canse. 

It was while planged in the midst of these re- 


| flections, that I distinctly heard a stealthy step 
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I dismounted, and | 
leading him by the bridle, walked for half a mile, | 
when I came to a large inn or tavern, which I | 


! 
It was late, and I 


a) 


en the stairs, and almost directly afterwands the 
door opened gently, and the landlont’s wife put 
her head in. 

“Did you want anything!” T asked, rising up 
in a standing posture. 

“We thought you called,” said the woman, 
withdrawing her head 


“No,” T returned, “you are mistaken 
not call. 


, did 
I want nothing.” 
“T beg your pardon, sir, Good night.” 

“ Good night.” 

And the woman closed the door, and left me 
alone again. It was now that suspicion began 
to creep into my mind. There was something 
very strange in this woman's visit to my apart- 
ment. T could not believe that they thought I 
had called. The right was too stil! and calm to 
admit the possibility of such a mistake. Then 
recurred to my mind the look which had passed 
between them when I expressed a wish to be 


shown to my chamber. Still, my suspicions took 


no tangible shape, but only determined me to 
keep all my senses about me. The thought cer- 
tainly did strike me once or twice that perhaps 
this innkeeper might have something to do with 
the mysterious disappearances, but when I re- 
membered his honest face, T repelled the idea as 
being most chimerical. After a little time, 1 dis- 
missed the subject from my thoughts, and re- 
sumed my occupation of gazing on the silver 
river, 


One sense I possess in a very acute degree, 
namely, the faculty of hearing. Ever since I 
was a boy I have been able to distinguish sounds, 
while to the majority of persons a complete si- 
lence reigns. I suddenly became conscious that 
some one was listening at my chamber door. It 
may be that I was more on the alert than usual. 
My plan was immediately formed. — It was evi- 
dent that for some purpose or other, the worthy 
host and his wife wished me in bed, so without 
making any preparation whatever, I threw my- 
self dressed as I was, on the bed. — I was imme- 
diately conscious that the person left the door, 
retreating down stairs. 

It was now my turn to exercise a little diplo- 
macy, for I was by this time assured that there 
was something very unusual in all this. I rose 
quietly from the bed and concealed myself in the 
folds of the window-curtains, determined to 
watch and wait. [remained in this position for 
at least half an hour, without a single sound 
reaching my ear, and was about to go to bed in 
good earnest, wien I heard the clanking of iron 
in the room immediately underneath the one I 
occupied. It was very faint and resembled, as 
near as I could tell, the hooking of one iron 
chain to another. I now felt certain that some- 
thing extraordinary was about to occur. An- 
other long pause, however, followed. It might 
have been perhaps half an hour, when happeniog 
to turn my eyes in the direction of the bed (on 
which the moon was shining), I saw the top of 
it oscillate, and then, to my intense surprise, it 
began to sink slowly through the floor, a large 
trap-door having opened for that purpose. 

More determined than ever to penetrate this 
mystery—for I was now satistied that the myste- 
rious disappearances were in a fair way of being 
explained—I stole gently forward, and before the 
bed had wholly disappeared, I had clung firmly 
to one of the bed-posts, the bed-curtains conceal- 
ing me from a casual observer. 

The bedstead continued to descend so gently 
and slowly that its motion was scarcely percepti- 
ble, and I am certain had I been asleep, I should 
not have felt it. I was not aware at the time 
how far we went, but it seemed to me to be a con- 
siderable depth. At last the motion ceased, and 
I watched with some anxiety to see what was 
next to be done. I had not to wait long, for sud- 
denly a heavy iron plate, which appeared to come 
out of the top of the bed, fell with tremendous 
force on the bed itself. It is certain if I had been 
lying there, I should have been instantly killed. 
As it was, I was shaken from my hold and fell 
on damp earth. 1 was not hurt, however, and 
was immediately aware that I must be in a species 
of cellar, or cave, from the sofiness of the ground. 
I rose on my feet, and enieavored to penctrate 
the darkness which surrounded me, but I was 
unable to see a single ray of light. 

I groped my way along an uneven wall, until 
at last leame to around projection. Passing 
round this by the aid of my hands, I saw the 
glimmering of a light which proceeded from an 
opening in this subterranean chamber, for such it 
proved to be. I cautiously advanced to this 
opening and glanced through it, and who should 
I see there but the landlord and his wife! They 
were conversing together, and their voices dis- 
tinetly reached my ear. 

“I suppose his business is finished by this 
time,”’ said the landlord. 

“ Have you let down the iron plate ?” 

“ Certainly, two or three minutes ago. It kills 
very surely, that’s one comfort.”’ 

“John, I wish you had saved this stranger's 








| 

| life,” said his wife. 

| “Why so?” . 

| Well, we've shed blood enongh.” 

“ Pshaw, you're growing squeamish !” 

| “Do you think he bad much money about 

| him ?”” 

| “Tdon't know, but he has a splendid gold 

watch, and that’s something 
At that moment their conversation was inter- 

rupted by a scream so loud that it seemed to 

shake the very ground, 

receded from my heart, for I thought I recognized 

| the voice. 


Every particle of blood 


“ There’s that girl screaming again,” said the 
| landlord of the inn. “ If it had not been for you, 
| I would have settled her business long ago—but 
you have dissuaded me from it. I tell you what, 
though, she shall die to-night.” 
“No, John, don’t murder that poor girl.” 
“ What will you do with her!” 
“ T don’t know yet—but let her live.” 
| “No, she must die!” 
“Jobn, you must not—cannot kill her.” 
“Bat I will though—and this very minate, 
too!” 
“You shall not—you shal 
“Hold your tongue, wretch 
landiord 
“I say, John, I will not allow you to kill her 


I not 


exclaimed the 


” 
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“You will not, hey? Take that for your 
trouble then.” | 

And I heard the villain give her a blow which | 
evidently felled her to the ground, for she was 
silent after it. 

I now saw the innkeeper, with a bowie-knife 
between his teeth, stealthily leave the cell, and 
with a candle in his hand, direct his steps tow- 
ards the further end of the cavern, where I saw, 
by the rays of the candle, a circular projection 
similar to the one he had just left. His fearful 
purpose was only too apparent. I followed, close 
to his heels, the soft ground preventing my foot- 
steps being heard. 

Another thrilling and heart-rending shrick 
reached my ears. My only wonder now is, that 
I did not seize the assassin there and then. But 
I suppose I was afraid I should never be able to 
find Helen in that accursed place, unless guided 
to her place of confinement; at all events, I 
thought it better to allow him to proceed. He 
unlocked a grated door and entered a dismal- 
looking cell. I glided in after him, and saw my 
beloved girl bound hand and foot to an iron 
bedstead. 

“ Young girl,” said the villain, as he entered, 
“T will give you two minutes to say your pray- 
ers in—you must die !’” 

“O, spare me—spare me!’’ shricked Helen. 
“O, John, John, why are you not here to protect 
me?” 

“Tam here!” 1 exclaimed, seizing the villain 
by the throat, and almost choking the life out of 
him. 

The moment he saw me, he was completely 
paralyzed, for I suppose he thought I was some 
one risen from the dead. I bound him hand and 
foot, and then proceeded to release Helen. I 
shall not attempt to describe our meeting, for 
any words I might use would but feebly portray 
the delights of us both. The cause of her ap- 
pearance there was explained in a few words. 
By some mistake, she was landed at Rochester 
instead of Wellsville, and on inquiring on the 
wharf the way to Industry, he told her that he 
was going there and would take her to the stage. 
This man was no other than the landlord of the 
inn, and he conveyed her and all her luggage to 
his dwelling and confined her, as the readers have 
seen, in the cell underground. His sole motive 
appeared to have been plunder. He would 
doubtless, however, have murdered her at once, 
had it not been for his wife, who had not yet lost 
every particle of humanity from her heart. 

T locked the villain up in the cell where Helen 
had been so lately confined, and then went to 
where his wife was lying, still insensible. I found 
in this apartment a winding staircase, which led 
to rooms up stairs. I carried the landlord’s wife 
up these stairs and confined her in a bedroom, 
and then, accompanied by Helen, as soon as it 
was light, we returned to Rochester. 

In a few hours both the man and his wife were 
in custody, and they were tried a few months 
afterwards. They attempted no defence, for the 
remains of all the missing men were found, and 
the proof was overwhelming. The man was 
hung and the woman sent to State Prison for 
life. 

The inn, until it was burnt down a year or 
two ago, was a place of great curiosity, and the 
proprietor of it reaped a handsome fortune from 
showing its mysteries. It appeared that the 
criminal, who, as the reader knows, was a carpen- 
ter by business, possessed great mechanical skill, 
and began the alterations in his house more for 
his own amusement than for any evil design, but 
when he had finished them, the thought struck 
him that he might make them subserve his own 
private purposes. One thing led on to another, 
and the first crime committed, all remorse was 
stifled and he plunged boldly and deeply into 
every description of iniquity. The mechanical 
contrivances were perfect, and defied ordinary 
penetration to discover them. There was no 
other outlet to the cave, excepting through the 
lower floor of the dwelling, and the trap-door 
was so ingeniously concealed, that when the se- 
cret was known, but few could distinguish the 
spot where it opened. 

I will not attempt to paint Mr. Linton’s joy 
when I contided his niece to his care. His ad- 
vice to us was to be married immediately. We 
were of the same opinion, and before I returned 
to New York, I called Helen by the endearing 
name of wife. 





A FASHIONABLE LADY’S-MAID. 


A short time back, the famous French actress, 
Madame Doche, was in want of a lady’s-maid. 
Amongst others who applied for the “situation,” 
one suited the Indy; terms were agreed upon, 
and all seemed about to be satisfactorily conclud- 
ed, when the Abigail said: “I forgot to ask 
what my room is like; is it a comfortable one ?” 
“ Very comfortable,” was the reply.“ With a 
fire-place ?” was then rejoined. “ Yes,” was the 
answer; ‘but for many causes I allow no fire to 
be lighted, as you sit ina well-warmed room down 
stairs.” The lady’s-maid drew up grandly, say- 
ing, “ Then our agreement is at an end ; it 1s not 
on account of needle-work that I need a fire, but 
because T receive my friends every Saturday 
evening !’’—Literary Gazette. 





DOMESTIC LIFE. 

How sweet is it when the heart expands and | 
the mind kindles by reciprocated kindliness and 
knowledge. And sweeter far in domestic life is 
it to rest the wearied heart and mind on the 





chastened expression of sympathy, lighting up 
the well-known and beloved countenance of one 
who has often treated our sorrows with compas- 
sion, returned long-suffering to our tryingness, 
and shown enduring fidelity in our burdens—en- 
deared to us like a gallant ship, which, though 
the gloss of its new paint and rigging may be 
worn less bright, yet in its very sears marks the | 
tenacity with which its anchors have held, and 
its rudder answered the helmsman, through 
many a tempest.—Mrs. Schinunelpenninck : 





FABLE. 

A gourd had wound itself around a lofty palm, | 
and in a few weeks climbed to its very top. } 

“ How old mayest thou be?” asked the new- | 
comer. 

* About a handred years !’” 

“ About a hundred years, and no taller! Only 
look ; I have grown as tall as you in fewer days 
than vou can count years!” 

“ Tknow that well,” replied the palm. “ Every 
year of my life a gourd has climbed up round 
me, as proud as thou art, and as short-lived as 
thou wilt be.”"— The Modern .£ sop. 






| That’s sympathy, you know! 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


IDA MELROSE, 


BY LIEUT. T. SMITH REED. 





Stitcu! stitch! clip! Stitch! stitch! clip! 
from seven o’clock in the morning until ten 
o'clock at night, during six days in the week, in 


the work-room of Mrs. Bangup, the fashionable | 


dressmaker in Berkeley Street, Berkeley Square, 
London, wearied Ida Melrose; and when Sun- 


day morning came, and Ida had arranged her | 


pretty bonnet, and had adjusted to her complete 


she sprang down the wide stone steps, and along 
the pavement, with the elastic joy of a long- 
imprisoned but released bird. 

And, opposite the “ White House ” in Pecca- 
dilly, there was somebody waiting for her; and 
when Ida held out her well-gloved hand to him, 
her young heart bounded. “O, that beating of 
the heart! how much it costs us!” 

But sometimes Herbert Home waited long 
and longingly in vain; and the clock of St. 
George's, Hanover Square, struck ten, and 
eleven, and twelve, and one—and Ida came not; 
and Herbert Home fretted and chafed, as he 
paced the pavement in Peccadilly, but dared not 
turn into Berkeley Street, because Ida had told 
him that he must not tempt the editors of the un- 
written scandalous chronicle, that was published 
every Monday morning in the long work-room of 
Mrs. Bangup. 

It was the morning after that celebrated kick, 
the longest kick in the world, the kick from 
Hertford to Wales, the kick administered by the 
irate Marquis of Hertford to his royal highness, 
George, Prince of Wales, afterwards George IV., 
as an acknowledgment and receipt in full for the 
prince’s attentions to the frail marchioness, the 
wife of the marquis—and anybody can ascertain 
the date of that historical event—that Ida Mel- 
rose had promised to mcet Herbert Home at 
half past nine, accompany him to hear the band 
at the guard parade at Saint James’s Palace, 
then go to the Royal Chapel at Whitehall, and 
after morning service, look at the ceiling painted 
by Rubens, and at the window through which 
Charles I. had walked to the scaffold. Then 
Herbert was to go home with Ida to her moth- 
er’s lodgings, to dinner; and they all three, 
Mrs. Melrose, Ida and Herbert, were to sail for 
an hour or two upon the Thames; and after tea, 
Herbert was to walk back as far as the corner of 
Berkeley Street with Ida. 

But Ida came not to the trysting-place, and 
the reader must be told the reason. That Sun- 
day morning, at the very instant Ida had her 
foot upon the first step of the long flight of 
stairs, the Right Hi ble Lady Fitzfl ’s 
footman knocked a rat, tat, tat, tat, tara, tara, 
tara, tat, tat, tat, tara, tara, tat! with the 
great black knocker on the brown door, at the 
top of the stone steps at Mrs. Bangup’s ; and 
the heart came into Ida’s throat, whilst a dozen 
of her companions exclaimed, in varied tones of 
sorrow, anger and disappointment: “O my!’ 
“O dear!” “there’s a go?’ “what's up?” 
“ did you ever?” “ this is too bad!” “I declare 
I wont stand it!” 

But red lips pouted and bright eyes flashed in 
vain Lady Fitzflumster’s dress for the prince’s 
party, at Carlton House, must be made; and 
bonnets were tossed off, and shawls were thrown 
aside, and the young ladies, some jn _ petticoats 
and some without, some in only stays, some in 
old dresses and some in the dresses they had put 
on for their Sunday holiday, sat down to work, 
stitch, stitch, clip! stitch, stitch, clip! stitch, 
stitch, clip! all that Sabbath morning and 
afternoon. Late in the evening, Ida laid her head 
upon her mother’s shoulder and wept her sorrows 
into a mother’s ear. 

“Try something else, darling,” said Mrs. 
Melrose. ‘ Heaven alone knows what is best, 
and Heaven alone must guide us! And what 
says the holy singer of Israel? ‘I never yet saw 
the righteous forsaken, nor his seed begging 
their bread.’ To the service of God, your father 
devoted his life; and in the service of God, he 
lost it. Cheer thee, Ida! Cheer thee, my only 
one! By the sweat of his brow, man must win 
his daily bread, it is true; but it is not less true, 
darling, that honest labor, with God’s blessing, 
will win an honest sufficiency. I do not say to 
you, ‘be a governess,’ because I know, by mel- 
ancholy experience, the sorrows that a governess 
must suffer; but I do say, dear child of my 
widowhood, solace of many a midnight’s wretch- 
edness, Ida, my child—I do say, labor; and find 
in labor the blessing of contentment. Stanfield 





| 
| 


Mrs. Melrose smiled, and said : 
“ Tda is going to be an actress, Mr. Home.” 
Herbert Home looked astonishment at Ida 


| and her mother, and replied, a little pompously : 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


“My wife shall never be an actress!” 

Mrs. Melrose, with a kind tone, replied : 

“ But Ida is not your wife!” 

“And, by George, if she goes upon the stage, 
she never shall be! I will not have my wife 
pulled about and kissed, and—” 

“ There ! that’s enough, Herbert! Tam going 


have the requisite talent. I must work for my 


| livelihood.” 
satisfaction the folds of her neat Scotch shawl, | 


“You see how ill the poor child looks, Mr. 
Home! the work of a fashionable milliner, or 
dressmaker, is almost murder.” 

Herbert Home sat down in a chair, threw his 
long legs out before him, thrust his hands into 
the pockets of his trousers, and commenced 
whistling “God Save the King.” 

Three weeks afterward, the play-bills of Drury 
Lane announced the performance of Shaks- 
peare’s “ Winter's Tale,” “ Perdita, by Miss 
Ida Melrose.” 

There were wild doings at the theatre in those 
days, when Drury Lane was managed by a 
committee of nobles and gentlemen, who inter- 
ested themselves personally in the arrangements, 
and Ida trembled more in the company that 
nightly assembled in the green room, than at the 
crowd before the curtain. Whispers of the at- 
tentions of men of high degree to the young 
actress were freely circulated ; and the curiosity 
of the great little world of theatrical London 
was excited. Herbert Home resolved to witness 
Ida’s first performance, and he obtained a seat in 
the pit, where he was partially concealed by one 
of the uprights that supported the boxes. He 
beheld with bewildered surprise the extraordinary 
beauty of the fair Perdita, whose dress had been 
carefully superintended, and whose natural love- 
liness had been augmented by every aid of art. 

Her first words were listened for with breath- 
less attention, and as she repeated the lines ; 

* Your high self 

The gracious mark of the land, you have obscured 

With a swain’s wearing, and me poor loving maid 

Most goddess-like prank’d up—” 

Herbert hissed. He believed they were literally 
true, and several ef the audience applying them 
as an allusion to the Prince of Wales, whose no- 
torious gallantries were constantly before the 
public, joined Herbert in the expression of their 
disapprobation. But the hisses were answered 
by shouts of applause, and by indignant ones of 
“turn him out!’ and confusion, noise and per- 
sonal conflict interrupted the performance. 

Ida did not lose her presence of mind. She 
walked up to the footlights, and with her arms 
crossed upon her breast, curtesied; then, in the 
same attitude, at the side she again curtesied, 
and retired off the stage. The applause was in- 

and ; and Herbert Home 
was unceremoniously hissed out of the pit, and 
turned out of the theatre. Ida, overcome by the 
generous enthusiasm ¢f so many hundred spec- 
tators, trembled "+ °° - {it her excitement 
tumbled over a batten di ,one of the grooves of 
the slips. She would have fallen to the ground, 
but was caught in the arr \s of a gentleman, who, 
as she looked up, she , ‘®eived was the Prince 
of Wales. ‘The prince, using the words of 
Florimel in the play, said, as he held Ida, re- 
sisting but not rudely struggling, in his arms : 


** What you do, 
Still better what is done. When you speak, sweet, 
I'd have you do it ever; when you sing, 
I'd have you buy and sell so; so give alms, 
Pray so; and for the ordering your affairs, 
To sing them, too: when you do dance, I wish you 
A wave o° the sea, that you might ever 
Nothing but that; move still, still so, and own 
No other function; each your doing, 
So singular in each particular, 
Crowns what you are doingin the present deed, 
That all your acts are queen’s.”” 





With girlish grace, and womanly dignity, Ida 
gently disengaged herself from the prince’s arm, 
as she said: 

“ Your royal highness has rendered me a ser- 
vice; do not compel me to appear ungrateful. 
I thank you for your assistance.” And she 
again went upon the stage. 

Shouts of applause welcomed her, and as she 
completed her performance, it was evident that 
her “ first appearance”’ was a triumph. 

Night after night, Ida added to her popularity 
with the public, and increased the admiration 
that was lavished on her behind the scenes ; and 
night after night, Herbert Home took his place 
in the pit, feeding his love with bitter suspicion, 
jealousy and hatred. Presents of jewelry, neck- 
laces, rings and bracelets, rich dresses and valu- 
able shawls, were laid upon Ida’s table in the 





and Macready were here, this morning. Stan- 
field told Macready how well you read Perdita in 
‘The Winter’s Tale,’ and Macready has prom- 
ised to come again to hear you himself.” 

“@O, dear mother, I should like to be an 
actress!’ Then Ida hesitated; and as she 
twisted her glove between the roseate tips of her 
delicate fingers, she repeated, “1 should like to be 
an actress ; but what will Herbert Home think ?” 

“Has Herbert Home any right to raise any 
objection against the honest and honorable exer- 
cise of your talent? Have you given him the 
right ? for unless you have voluntarily submitted 
yourself to his authority, he cannot have a 
shadow of justification for interfering. But if 
you have made any promise, keep it, Ida! 
Truth, dearest, is the foundation upon which we 
must build our own self-esteem, that in its turn 
is the only secure basis for the respect of others. 
But here comes Herbert, to speak for himself!” 
And hot and out of breath, Herbert Home 
entered the little parlor of Mrs. Melrose. 

“You did not wait for me, Herbert ?” 

“Not wait, Ida? I was at the White Horse 


| at nine o'clock, and I paraded up and down, 


from Ctarges Street to Burlington House, until 
half past two, and until I was really tired.” 
“Are you tired, my poor Herbert? so am I! 
I was at work 
until two o'clock, this morning, aud just as I 
was coming out, a little before half past nine, 
Lady Fitzflumster insisted upon having a new 
dress for a Carlton House party to-night, and we 
did not finish it until nearly four o'clock, this 
afternoon. 1 will not stand it! that’s decided.” 





dressing with the donor’s card 
only—sometimes they were accompanied by let- 
ters ; and when the terms of the letters exceeded 
the limits which a prudent girl may allow an 
admirer, Ida sent back the letter and the present 
too. Yet no one offered marriage. The con- 
stant attendance of Herbert Home, and his wild 
conduct, raised surmises, and occasioned scan- 
dal; and Herbert’s aim was answered. Old 
men, as well as young men, feared the risk of 
marrying an actress, and her lover also; and 
Herbert Home, collecting a little of the gossip 
that percolated from the green room and behind 
the scenes into the orchestra and out at the stage 
door, gloried in the ungentle part he was acting 
toward the woman he fancied that he loved. 
Herbert suddenly became rich. A relation died, 


and left him a fortane; and then he obtained an | 


introduction to Sheridan, who borrowed money 
of him, and Herbert too was admitted at the 
stage door, was allowed a seat in the stage boxes, 
and penetrated into the sacred precincts of the 
green room. But Ida received him coldly ; and 
when, forgetting the respect that was due to the 
young actress, he madly and wickedly proposed 
a dishonorable union, Ida calmly insisted that he 
should not again be admitted behind the curtain. 

The dramatic season was rapidly approaching 
its close, when one night Mrs. Melrose being 
unwell, Ida went alone to the theatre. The 
evening’s performance was attended with its 
usual success, and as usual, there were several 


| handsome presents waiting her return to her 


| dressing-room. 


But Ida's heart had begun to 


| pine for something more than mere popular ap- 


plause, and to desire something more than mere 


FLAG OF OUR UNICNe* 


sensual admiration; and her young strong im- 
pulses panted for a love spiritual and pure 

As she leaned back in the corner of her hired 
carriage, she did not trouble herself to observe 
the road the coachman drove; she allowed her 
reveries to wander in the wide field of Hope, and 
she did not disturb them until the vehicle stopped 
in the court of a palatial residence. Then Ida 
looked from the window, and, to her dismay, 
recognized Carlton House, the luxurious palace 


| of the profligate Prince of Wales. 
upon the stage, if Mr. Macready thinks that I | 





Herbert Home had as usual attended her, and, 
without her knowledge, had jumped on to the 
foot-board, when the carriage drove away from 
the theatre; and there, musing gloomily, he re- 
tained his seat in savage ferocity until the gate 
porters at Carlton House compelled him to de- 
scend. He sulkily and surlily remained in the 
street, whilst Ida, shut in by the great gates of 
the court yard, waited in the carriage, anticipat- 
ing and preparing for an exciting adventure. 

She had not to wait jong. A lady, enveloped 
ina very handsome Delhi shawl, came to the 
carriage door and told Ida that the prince had 
induced her coachman to bring her to Carlton 
House, where a guy party expected her at 
supper. 

“You have nothing to fear; vou will be as 
safe here as in achurch. So don’t make a fuss, 
there’s a dear! but come—lean on my arm, and 
I'll be your cicerone.” 

Ida laughed a great laugh, not all to herself, as 
she aceepted the offered arm of Lady Fitzflum- 
ster as an assistance to alight, and said : 

“ Have you forgotten the poor dressmaker at 
Mrs. Bangup’s, who made your dress for you, 
Lady Fitzflumster !” 

“ Lor, my dear child, is it you? Well, now, 
this is positively romantic! It would make 
quite a little history. To think now that you 
and I are such old friends! this is nice.” 

And, arm in arm, Ida Melrose and the Right 
Honorable Lady Fitzflumster walked together up 
the splendid staircase of the most luxurious pal- 
ace of the most profligate prince in Europe. 

Ida was excited, bat she was not alarmed ; 
and she listened to the gay gossip of Lady Fitz- 
flumster without betraying her agitation. Lady 
Fitzflumster conducted her into an apartment 
gorgeously furnished, and then bidding her wait 
an instant, she hurried to the prince. 

Tapping him playfully on each side of his 
face with her fan, she said : 

“Ah, George, you naughty boy! There, go 
along—I have caged your bird for you! Don’t 
be rough, now ; sbe is but a young thing, just 
come from her mammy. Go to her, but don’t 
be ungrateful to me!” 

The prince took from his finger a brilliant 
ring, worth several hundred pounds, placed’ it 


“Now,” he said, “ permit me to hand you to 
your carriage.” And Ida, leaning on his arm, 
walked gently down the grand staircase 

As she seated herself in the carnage, he said 

“Accept this from me, not as a token of love, 
bat as a tribute of respect and admiranon ; and 
if, as L thunk you will, you form an honorable 
union with & man worthy of your beauty and 
your virtue, permit me then to be amoug your 
friends. Farewell.” . 

When the carriage was rolling rapidly along 
Pall Mali, Herbert Home gathered up a handful 
of mud and threw it, as he called out: 

“Hallo, there! there, you 





! there goes 





the Prince of Wales's last ! 

Ida had retained her self-possession whilst it 
was required; but when she entered her home, 
she threw herself upon her mother’s breast and 
sobbed away her excitement. 

The next day an elderly gentleman, who had 
| frequently addressed Ida in the green room, 
\s knocked at the door under the ivy-covered porch 

of the cottage at Old Brompton, that Ida rented, 
| and sent in his card—" Mr. Mugyins, Lombard 
| Street.”’ 

ida knew that Mr. Magyins was a banker who 

enjoyed the reputation of being one of the rich- 
estmen in Europe; and Mrs, Melrose received 
} him in her pleasant little parlor. ‘The banker said : 
| * Permit me to introduce myself to you as the 
avowed admirer of your daughter. 


You will not 
expect expressions of youthful passion from aman 
on whose head Time has gently but tirmly laid 
| his hand; yet you will not, 1 think, allow me to 
address you in the character of your daughter's 
| lover, unless you believe that Io am fondly at- 
tached to her. Madam, I love your daughter! 
I respect her character and honor her virtue, for 
which the prince has enlisted my admiration by 
tle manly account he gave us at his supper last 
night at Carlton House.” 

The widow, with tears of happiness in her 
| eyes, replied : 

“You must pardon ine, if I show a little agi- 
tation at the generous manner in which you ad- 
dress a widow who has lived many years of sor- 
row, with one only light of life and hope in this 
world to support her in her trials. There is a 
great deal said against pride and poverty com- 
bined ; but Ida and I have a way of our own in 
believing that honorable poverty and honest 
pride are not only compatible but inseparable 
companions. Your strange introduction attacks 
my pride, and touches my poverty; but it is 
done so gently, that if you could be only a few 
years younger, this day would be the happiest of 
my life.” 

Something must be left to the imagination of 
the reader, who will not be more surprised than 
was fashionable London at the announcement of 








gallantly upon the finger of Lady Fitzfl r, 
hastened to Ida, and seating himself on a satin 
couch at her side, said, ‘Can you forgive the 
stratagem I practised to bring you here ?” 

“Surely your royal highness has taken much 
unnecessary and useless trouble. Had you 
wished merely to gratify my curiosity with a 
view of the vaunted magnificence of your 
palace, an ordinary invitation would have been 
received as an undeserved favor; and I cannot 
bring myself to believe that you entertain any 
intentions so injurious to myself, and to your 
own honor, as.to render necessary the stratagem 
or trick that you have played upon me.” 

“Dearest Ida—” 

“Pardon me, if I remove from your side. 
Your royal highness mistakes me greatly. I am 
but a poor actress, dependent on the fickle breath 
of popular favor.” 

“ Do not fear me, Ida!” 

“T have no fear, sir!’ When you have told me 
what has been your object in having me con- 
ducted here, I shall know how to answer you. 
My mother is an invalid, and my long absence 
will alarm her. Tell me then, if you please, 
what are your commands, and then allow me to 
go to my poor home.” 

“Tda, I love you!” 

“Your royal high surely mistakes the sen- 
timent; Ido not think that you would wilfully 
speak untruly.” 

“Nay, dear Ida! convince yourself of my 
sincerity. Name the conditions that wiil guar- 
antee my truth, and I will accept them.” 

“For shame! for shame! O, prince of Eng- 
land! king that will be! monarch of this fair 
isle! first gentleman of the world!—O, shame 
on your boasted honor! Does not your court 
afford you enough of ladies, beautiful and wil- 
ling, that you seek to blast the home and happi- 
ness of my widowed mother ?”" 

“Ida! are you not acting? I am_ not 
used to a refusal. You know that wealth and 
title are in my gift; you know that I can make 
you rich and honorable.” 

“Not so! not so, prince regent! Honor and 
honesty are beyond the gift of kings. Now let 
me go! I thank you for the compliment of 
your admiration ; for no woman can be unmind- 
ful or insensible to the distinction which the sen- 
timent that you call love confers upon her, when 
it is offered by the most powerful prince, and the 
handsomest man in Europe. But it is not for 
me to accept it.” 





“ Ida, remember you are in my power.” 

“T do not fear you, sir! Prince regent of 
England, I am a poor actress, here alone with 
you—with the most profligate man in England. 
Here Iextend my hand to you, and I address 


| you as a man anda gentleman; and I ask your 
a! . 


| protection—protection from yourself. 


Yes, and 

the day will come when you will look back with 

pride to the self-control that spared the honor of 
” 


an actress ! 
« By heaven, Ida, I will not wrong you! Men 


| call me profligate, and it may be that I am so ; 


Woman! woman! 
bah! I did not believe, until this instant, that 
woman’s virtue was anything but a poct’s 
dream. Stay here an instant, and do not le 
afraid.” 

“J do not fear, sir 


but I am not without honor. 


Iam in England, and I 


| am protected by the honor of an English 


gentleman.” 

The prince left Ida, but only for a very short 
time ; and when he retarned, he held a morocco 
jewel-case in his hand. 





the wedding that rendered Ida at once rich and 
happy in the love and respect of a wealthy aud 
honorable man, who, although not young, pos- 
sessed the energy and unimpaired ¢ itution of 
healthy manhood. 

Ida’s wedding dress was made by Mrs. Bangup ; 
bat the Right H ble Lady Fitzfl r was 
not at the wedding. Ida did not forget, and did 
not lose sight of Herbert Home, who soon dissi- 
pated the fortune he had inherited, and revenged 
himself on Ida by propagating vile and slander- 
ous reports to her prejudice. Not many months 
after Ida’s marriage, he was arrested for debt, 
and in the confinement of a prison had time to 
reflect upon his ungenerous conduct. 

One day, whilst bitter memories of his folly 
and wickedness poured themselves out in tears 
of regret and repentant sorrow, he was surprised 
by a visit from Mr. Muggins, who, after gently 
upbraiding him for his dishonorable conduct to- 
wards Ida, offered him, in her name, the means 
of retrieving his fortune, and of establishing for 
himself a position in society. Herbert grate- 
fully accepted Ida’s proffered assistance, and lived 
to be a rich, respectable and respected merchant. 


Housetvife’s Department. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
For a Cough. 

Procure a small quantity of Peruvian bark at a chem- 
ist’s where you have reason to believe a genuine article 
may be obtained, and, on the very first #) mptome of irri- 
tation 8f the throat, and disposition towards what is 
termed ** hacking,” chew a piece about the size of a bean. 
This will at once relieve ; and, on recurrence of the symp- 
toms, apply the same remedy. Two or three doses will 
eure 


Ginger Pudding. 


To half a pound of flour add a quarter of a pound of 
suet shred very fine, a quarter of a pound of mol+t sugar, 











turn dry into a basin either buttered or dipped into cold 
water; tie the cloth over very light, and boil three hours. 
This is a pudding within every body's reach 


German Puffs. 

A quarter of a pound of almonds beaten very fine ins 
mortar with rose-water, «ix eggs well beaten, leaving out 
two of the whites, two spoonsful of flour. two ounces of 
butter, a little nutmeg, and tix ounces of sugar all wed 
mixed with a pint of cream, baked in buttered patty - 
pans, served with wine sauce 





Antidote against Poison. 3 
Hundreds of lives might have been saved by « know- 
ledge of this simple receipt —A large teaspoonful of made 
mustard mixed ina tamnbler of warm eater, and swallowed 
| as soon as posible 





It acts as an instant emetic, euff- 
| ciently powerful to remove all that is lodged in the 
| stomach 


| Rhubarb Jam. 
To seven pounds of rhabarb add four sweet oranges 


and five pounds of sugar Peel and cut up the rhubarb 
Put in the thin peei of the oranges and the pulp, afer 
Boil all togetiog 


taking out the seeds and all the whiter 
for one hour and a half. 


Blueing for Clothes. 

Take one ounce of soft Prusrian blue, powder It, and 

1 put it intes bottle with one quart of clear rein water 

and « quarter of an ounce of oxalic actd powdered A 
teaspoonful ie sufficient for a large warhing 
To clean Gold Lace. 

Gold lace ts easily cleaned and reetered to ite original 
brightaess by ratbing it «ith a eeft brush dipped in roke 
alom burnt, sifted & « very fine powder 





Icing for s Plum Cake. 

Take the white of an egg. s quarter of s pound of lof 
eoger. and « teaspoonful of gum dragon, melted Mis 
them inte s paste, eed ny it ow the cake 





and two large teaspoonsful of grated ginger; mix together, — 












































_ Poet! g Corner. 


(Written for The Flag of our Union ] 
LITTLE FEET. 





BY EDWIN S. LISCOMB. 
wren 


The feet that cross my gloomy path 
« To-night are pattering lily ones; 
They turn aside the long-laid wrath, 
And lead where virtue’s river runs: 
Its placid bosom will I seek, 
And for lost love no longer weep. 


How love I all these footprints fair 
That guide my soul—as on the sea 

Some ship sails towards the rough coast bare, 
But, warned by beacon light to flee, 

Again strikes out the storms to dare— 
Thus saved from dangers on the lee. 





THE BROTHERS. 
Slumber, Sleep—they were two brothers, servants to the 


ods above ; Hl 
Kind aon lured them downwards, ever filled with 
‘ 


earthly love ; { 
But what mols could bear so lightly, pressed too hard on 
neath ; 


me 
Slumber aia his’ brother's duty—Sleep was as ey into 
Death. TH 





QUAINT LINES. 
By all means use sometimes to be alone; 
Salute thyself; see what thy soul doth wear; 
Dare to look in thy chest, for ‘tis thine own, 
And tumble up and down what thou find’st there. 
Georar Herpert. 





DUTIES AND hoa ioeed 
The primal duties shine aloft, like 
The charities, that soothe, and roby and bless, 
Are scattered at the feet of man, like flowers. 
Worpsworta. 





IDLERS. 
An idler is a watch that wants both hands, 
As useless if it goes as when it stands.—Cowrsr. 





Domestic Story Department. 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE RACE, 





nes 
BY GEORGIE C. LYMAN. 





Wiru her face resting on her folded arms, and 
her dreamy eyes fixed on the blue distant hill- 
tops, Mattie Forrest knelt upon her chamber- 
floor, before the open window. The luxurious 
indolence pervading the warm, fragrant breeze 
that floated in to her, and the drowsy hum of 
the bees among the ruses below, almost sent her 
asleep. But there were tears in her brown eyes, 
and on the long, golden lashes that shaded them ; 
tears on the flushed face and bare, round arms ; 
tears on the cluster of chestnut curls that lay 
tangled against her soft cheek. Mattie had been 
weeping. And when the broad, white lids be- 
gan to droop slowly over the drowsy eyes, a 
little convulsive sob would break from her lips 
and startle her back to consciousness again. 
Then as memory returned, a warm, resentful 
color would burn hotly on her cheeks, and break 


* into a ring fiame of crimson at the pretty mouth. 


Then would come the fall of tears again, anda 
few angry, petulant words would disturb the. 
stillness of the little room. 

“TI wish I could go to sleep and never wake 
again! I wish I were dead—I do—I do!” 

She sprang to her feet, brushing back her rich, 
dishevelled hair with her little fair hands. As 
she did so, a miniature fell from her lap to the 
floor. She picked it up, and holding it before 
her tearful eyes, looked until the passionate 
color faded from her face, and the scornful, pout- 
ing mouth grew irresolute, like that of a grieved 
child. 

“Robert! Robert !” 

She laid the picture against her cheek, and 
seemed to grow calmer for a moment, but the 
next instant the storm of passion and grief came 
back, and she flung herself upon the floor again, 
in all the careless abandon of grief. 

“Why, Mattie, dear Mattie, what’s the mat- 
ter with you?” 

Mattie ceased her sobbing and sat quiet and 
breathless almost, as the sound of her little sis- 
ter’s voice fell upon her startled ear. But she 
made no answer, and after a moment the child 
came into the room, and kneeling down, by her, 
put her arms about her neck, and with her little 
voice tremulous with childish sympathy, said : 

“Tell me, Mattie, was it papa that grieved 
you?” 

No answer. 

“Did he say that you couldn’t go to Boston 
this fall?” 

Mattie shook her head. 

“ Was it mama, or Aunt Mary that—” 

“No.” 

“ Then what is it? Have I—O, Mattie, have 
I done anything to hurt you?” 

“No, dear,” Mattie said, resting her face on 
the slight shoulder of the anxious little creature. 

Nine-years-old Sarah was completely non- 
plussed, and sat silent, holding her sister’s droop- 
ing head in her arms, and wondering blankly at 
the causq@f her grief. In the whole course of 
her little “lifetime, she had never before seen 
merry, light-hearted Mattie affected like this, and 
she looked almost wildly at the swollen, tear- 
stained face, half hid by the tanged hair. 

“ Saity dear,” said Mattie, at last, passing her 
arm about the little waist, “ I’ll tell you, but you 
must never tell.” 

“1 never will, truly,” was the very earnestly- 
given answer. And Sarah sat quietly and pa- 
tiently waiting for the explanation. 

But the girl seemed to have some difficulty in 
commencing her story. She hesitated, then said : 
“ Yesterday,”’—then cried a little, then murmured 
something about Robert, and at last broke down 
entirely. 

* Robert—Robert Graves, Mattie ?”’ 

“ Yes, and I hate him,” sobbed 
energetically. 

“Hate Robert Graves! Why, I thought you 
were going to marry him. 
Mattie ?” 


“Tam not going to marry him. 
see him again !” 

“O, Mattie!” 

“ He is 


going away. 





Mattie, very | 





How can you, | 


Ishall never | 


We have quarrelled. 








He spoke to me as he had no right to speak, and 
I grew angry,” Mattie continued, talking hurried- 
ly. “You see the trouble arose in this way. 
Last week I rode out with Frank Alwynn, and 
Robert was very grave, but he did not say much 
about it. The next day I went upon the pond 
with George and Charlie Foster and their sister 








| short time—less frolicsome and wilful—more 


to get water-lilies ; and yesterday Alfred Lewis | 


called and asked me to go to the party at Squire 
Foster’s this evening, and Robert was very an- 
gry about it, and called me coquettish and a 
flirt. It provoked me, and I told him that I 
should do as I chose. He stopped a minute and 
seemed to grow calm. The color all went out 
of his face, as he said: ‘ Very well, Mattie, choose 
your own way, I have no further claim upon 
you!’ My heart leaped into my throat, and I 
grew so dizzy that I could scarcely see his face. 
He started as if to go away, but instantly turned 
back and said: ‘We are hardly in the right 
mood to decide this matter now. I will see you 
again to-morrow.’ Believing that he was trifling 
with me to make me betray my feelings, my an- 
swer escaped from my lips before I knew what I 
was saying; ‘Isee no necessity for the delay. 
I am in full possession of my senses, I believe. 
There is an old maxim, “ There is no time like 
the present.” Itis a favorite of mine.’ ‘ But 
not applicable to every case,’ he replied. ‘ How- 
ever, be it as you wish. But, Mattie, by-and-by 
I trust that you will see the folly of this, and 
then, when you can turn from them to me, I will 
forget this, and we will be friends again—never 
before.’ Then he said, gently—‘ God bless you !’ 
and left me standing alone in the garden, feeling 
like one stunned. ‘That is all, Saity, only I have 
since heard that he is going to leave town this 
evening.” 

Poor, bewildered, little Sarah! her face was 
as pale as her sister’s. She did not speak, but 
looked wistfully at Mattie, as she concluded, and 
sat with her hands clasped in her lap. 

“Martie,” she said, at length, with a fixed 
gravity, “do you care more for these other peo- 
ple than for Robert ?” 

“ Of course not, child !” 

“Then, why don’t you tell him so ?” 

“Pshaw ! how can I, you foolish little thing ? 
You don’t understand the matter at all, Saity. 
Go down stairs, and I will be down presently.” 

Mattie arose, and kissing the child, sent her 
away. Then for a moment she stood looking 
wearily through the window. Suddenly the gar- 
den gate opened, and Alfred Lewis came hastily 
up the path, an elegant bouquet of hot-house 
exotics in his hand. Involuntarily she leaned 
forward, and at the same instant that she re- 
turned his gay salutation (for he glanced up and 
saw her), she caught sight of Robert Graves, as 
he rode past on horseback. She drew back has- 
tily, remembering her tearful face and disordered 
hair, and immediately a sudden revulsion of 
feeling followed. For an instant she stood in 
deep thought. Then, with the look of a sudden 
resolution formed settling upon her face, she 

d ions to see the visitor who 





waited for her below. 

Half an hour later, little Sarah looked up in 
astonishment, as Mattie entered the room, her 
hair falling in rich, glossy curls about a face from 
which all traces of tears were removed. There 
was a smile on her lips and a rich blush on her 
cheeks as she received the flowers the gentleman 
presented to her, and in a few moments she was 
talking gaily and apparently with all the light- 
heartedness natural to her. Young Lewis pri- 
vately pronounced her the prettiest and most fas- 
cinating girl he knew. 

He did not go to the party that night, neither 
did Mattie. When little Sarah was sent to bed, 
she left them sitting together by the open win- 
dow, in the shadow of the heavy drapery. But 
the white moonlight falling in, glanced across 
Mattie’s snowy fingers, as they strayed over the 
strings of her guitar, and the voice of her com- 
panion mingled with her own, as the swect song 
of “Annie Laurie” floated out upon the eve- 
ning air. 

The next morning little Sarah told her sister 
of a strange dream she had dreamed. She 
thought she wakened in the night, and saw Mat- 
tie standing by the bed, all the rosiness gone from 
her face, which was dark with passion and grief. 
The room was filled with the sweet fragrance of 
dying blossoms, for her slender fingers were 
busied in ruthlessly tearing apart a rich bouquet 
of crimson and snow-white chrysanthemums 
which she held. For a moment she stood thus, 
apparently engrossed in her employment, and 
then raising her head, she walked toward the 
window. ‘The blossoms fell to the floor, and as 
she went she crushed them beneath her feet. 

“And,” said the child, “I was so sorry at 
having the beautiful flowers spoiled, that I cried 
out, and then fou came and soothed me with 
kisses, and I knew nothing more until I awoke 
this morning, and saw you beside me sound 
asleep.” 

Mattie lisiened to the little girl with a forced 
smile, and when she had finished, bade her say 
nothing about her dream to any one. And 
Sarah, awed by the pallor of her dear sister’s 
face and the sadness of her dark eyes, promised, 
without asking as usual for a reason. If she 
had only known that her dream was not all a 
dream—and if Alfred Lewis had known it, too, 
he would have been chary of his floral gifts 
thereafter ! 

Such a glorious October morning! Every- 
thing was gorgeous with rich autumn tints. The 
sturdy old oaks and maples of the forest wore 
their rich gala dresses of scarlet and gold, while 
the low underbrush they shaded, and in part pro- 
tected from the early frosts, were still attired in 
their summer robes of green, with here and 
there a changing leaf that looked like a blood- 
red ruby in a golden setting. 

Mattie was standing on a high hill at the back 
of her home, where she had paused in her morn- 
ing walk. The fresh breeze tossed her cluster- 
ing hair about her face, and fluttered the light 
silken scarf she wore about her shoulders. But 
she did not heed it. She was alone, and think- 
of Robert. She had not scen him 
since the sunny afternoon on which he had rid- 
don past her window some three months since. 


ing sadly 





She had grown very quiet and womanly in that | 


gentle and patient with the faults of others. In 
the first flush of resentment she had encouraged 
the attentions of Alfred Lewis, but her heart— 
ever true to her woman's love, let her pride lead 
her on as it might—soon taught her her wrong, 
and she told him as soon after as possible, that 
she had but a friend’s regard for him. At her 
request he ceased his visits, but still treated her 
with marked deference and courtesy. She occa- 
sionally accepted his attendance in company, and 


enjoyed it, for the young man was both attentive 


and agreeable. But a serious thought of his 
ever being more to her—of his ever taking Rob- 
ert’s place in her heart, she never entertained for 
an instant. As Robert had hoped, she now saw 


her error, and grew sick at heart when she con- | 


sidered that she might never see him again; or 
that possibly by-and-by, when she had grown pale 
and gray waiting for his coming, he might re- 
turn, acknowledging the claim of some one 
younger and fairer to his love. Married, per- 
haps, and happy with his young wife, and per- 
chance, rosy children. 

She was roused from her sad thoughts by the 
sound of her sister’s voice calling her, and in a 
moment more she saw little Sarah come bound- 
ing up the hill to meet her. 

“O, Mattie!” she cried, “there is to bea 
horseback ride to the pine woods to-day. Mary 
and William Morris, Lizzie and Frank Alwynn, 
the Fosters, and ever so many more are going. 
Alfred Lewis is here, and wants you to go with 
him. And he says, O, Mattie, 
father will trust me in his care, he will take 
charge of me, if I would like to go! Papa says 
I may have Black Becky, and we are to start in 
an hour.” 

The child was wild with delight, and ran to- 
wards the house again, calling her sister to follow. 
Hesitating whether or not to join the company, 
Mattie walked more slowly towards the house. 
But young Lewis’s description of the proposed 
occasion was so fascinating, that she accepted 
his invitation, and an hour later stood atthe 
garden gate with her joyous little sister, while 
her escort led up the handsome, spirited horse he 
had selected for her use. 

“My beauty!’ he said, playfully, as she 
sprang from his arms to the saddle. But the 
sincere admiration in his dark eyes brought a 
rich flush to her checks, and she bent her head 
and shook her glossy curls about her face, as he 
mounted and took his place beside her. Little 
Sarah, looking almost fairy-like in her close-fitting 
habit and tiny plumed hat, rode with them, and 
together they joined the remainder of the party 
upon the village green. Afier a few moments’ 
confusion they started, riding at pleasure in little 
parties of two and three. Suddenly Mattie grew 
strangely pale, and her horse chafed beneath the 
convulsive guidance of her hand. Foremost in 
the cavalcade rode Robert Graves. As she 
looked at him, he glanced up and caught her eye, 
and immediately a bow gave token of the recog- 
nition. But that was all. She did not see him 
look at her again dii he remainder of the 








ride. 

After some half 
reached the grove, ai 
dismounted for a s' 


<,«»’8 brisk canter, they 
while some of the party 
thers prepared fora trial 
‘ora slight dispute had 
arisen among some ofthem on the road. Alfred 
Lewis declared his horse, in a race of one mile, 
superior to any there—a challenge which the rest 
of the party who were ready for a smart trot, 
accepted. 

“Toa race! toa race!” was the cry, as the 
whole number of riders present, some ten or 
twelve, formed in a line, ready for a start. 

“Ready !” 

Almost at the same instant, the horses sprang 
forward. Mattie and Robert were of the compa- 
ny. Both rode fine animals. The slender, jet- 
black Arabian which bore Robert so easily, was 
the handsomest horse present, but his speed was 
hardly equal to his looks, Mattie thought, as sev- 
eral of the company rode swiftly by him, herself 
included. Gradually she found herself at the 
head of the party, while Lewis, urging his horse 
to the utmost, rode a few feet behind her. 

“Hurrah! hurrah!” broke from the lips of 
the excited riders. 

Mattie glanced merrily at Alfred Lewis. His 
face was flushed, and his lips tightly compressed. 
He was evidently very much in earnest. A few 
more yards. Mattie was still on the gain, her 
horse going over the ground With tremendous 
bounds, while she maintained her seat compos- 
edly, her fearless eyes fixed on the goal. The 
laughter of the triumphant party seemed to grate 
harshly on the ear of Lewis. He glanced back 
to see who rode nearest to him. 

“ Miss Forrest,” he cried, “ what will you give 
the gentleman who catches you ?” 

Mattie turned her head and gave one swift 
glance at her pursuers. To her surprise, she saw 
that Robert was next to Lewis. A sudden bound 
of her heart made her face flush high. 

“My heart, hand and fortune!” was her bold 
reply. 

A shout rose from the company at this daring 
assertion. 

“ We accept your terms,”’ they cried. 

Mattie turned her head again, and waved her 
hand. As she did so, she looked straight into 
the blue eyes of Robert Graves. How much he 
read in the darkening depths of her own! 

Faster, faster—like lightning the three horses 
sped onward, ever foremost. Mattie’s heart 
with its boundings seemed almost to suffocate 
her. A hand made a clutch at her rein. With 
a sudden leap, her horse, almost wild with ex- 
citement, and fast becoming unmanageable, 
evaded it. Again the hand with its buff-colored 
glove touched her horse’s neck. Again the at- 
tempt of the owner to detain her was unsuccess- 
ful! Her horse gave a frenzied leap to the right! 

“ Robert, Robert, for Heaven's sake!"" The 
ery broke from her white lips, a8 she swayed in 
the saddle. 

There was a shock, a pause, and then a blank 
silence. She opened her eyes. She was not 
upon the horse, but resting upon the ground be- 
side a stream of water, her head lying upon the 
bosom of her lover. He was bathing her brow 





he says that if | 





upon her cheeks and mouth. An instant more 
and she realized that they were alone. She put 
her feeble arms about his neck : 

“ Forgive me, Robert!” 

Her pale, penitent face pleaded for her more 
than the words. And Robert answered the double 
prayer of voice and glance, by drawing the dear 
head closer to his breast, and pressing on the 
tremulous little mouth a long, 
kiss of reconciliation. 


SWeet, pass ionate 





HOTEL OF THE INVALIDSS, PARIS. 


A correspondent of the Haverhill Publisher 
gives the following sketch of a visit to this fa- 
mous retreat of the old war veterans of France : 
“ A day spent there is not soon forgotten. 
are gathered the crippled victims of war, men of 
Waterloo, Austerlitz, Wagram, Moscow and 
Borodino ; all as happy as princes, 
proud. What stories of heroism, 
and crime, these old fellows can tell, if one might 
draw them out. Here comes one hobbling along 
with a wooden leg, and with but a thumb and 
tinger remaining upon his right hand. Two or 
three medals of honor and a blue ribbon are at- 
tached to the button-holes of his coat. In what 
bloody conflict was he maimed for life! Ah! 
the medal tells the story. All hail, old hero of 
Waterloo! one of the old guard, upon which the 
emperor relied so confidently to turn the tide of 
battle in his favor. Wonderful, that you eseaped 
with life, amid the storm of bullets from W elling- 
ton’s invincible squares of English infantry. 
Yonder, upon a bench, reclines an armless war- 
rior, with several terrible scars upon his forehead 
and neck. What can he be dreaming of there, 
in his listless, contemplative mood! — Doubtless 
he is living over again his battles, and /e grande 
armee, with the dear old emperor at its head, 
passing in review before him. How dull, stupid, 
monotonous, must be the evening of a life, the 
morning of which was passed amid the most stir- 
ring scenes that mortals can experience in this 
world. You meet some in the wards and grounds 
without 2 wound upon their bodies, who have 
passed their whole lives amid battles and in the 
camp, and who find an asylum here when ex- 
hausted nature can hold out no longer. Iam 
sorry to say that the morals of the old chaps do 
not improve as age ereeps on. ‘The ‘old girls’ 
of the neighborhood are now prohibited from en. 
tering the grounds, unless under supervision.’ 





SAILOR’S DESCRIPTION OF A DANCE. 


Haven't had any fun with the land-lubbers till 
Thursday night ata dance. © When I arrived in 
the cabin, found ’em under way on a Spanish 
dance. Took my station in line with Susan 
Tucker—fell back and filled, then shot ahead two 
fathoms—hauled up on the starboard tack to let 
another craft pass, and then came stern on an- 
other sail; spoke her and bore round against the 
sun, and fell in with another sail in fuil chase 
Passed twenty sail on same course, and when 
half across to the other shore, dropt  astern—{ell 
back—couldn’t fill, so let go anchor and hauled 
up for repairs. Next time I was drawn into the 
current by a cowtillion, but didn’t make much 
headway—shot ahead with Betsey Stark and 
sailed over to the other coast. ‘Took a turn op- 
posite range abreast twice towards other crafts, 
and back astern again—moved round to star- 
board—passed near partner’s lights and made 
sail for berth. ‘Third time run me into port to 
the,tune of the Tempest, the Yankee tar’s favor- 
ite. Proceeded along up coast according to the 
regular order of sailing—bore ahead again— 
rounded to—then passing adversary yard-arm by 
yard-arm, locked astern with the whole squadron, 
in circular order of Jones all the 
time maneeuvring and making signals when un- 
der full sail. Finally anchored after a heavy 
squall.—N. Y. Picayune. 


Floral Department. 
Sibaneneaaiiaiamanes Use} 


Now all amid the rigors of the year. 

In the wild depths of winter, while without 
he ceaseless winds blow ice, be my retreat 

Between the groaning forest and the shore, 

Beat by the boundless multitudes of waves, 

A rural, sheltered, solitary scene; 

Where ruddy fire and beaming tapers og 

To cheer the gloom. 











Moisture in Plant-Houses. 

It isa great mistake, which even gardeners make, in 
keeping their greenhouses far too dry in the winter. “ 
little reflection will easily show this. From the time the 
plants are housed till the time they go out, there is 
almost always a very great difference in the outside and 
inside temperature. So long as this is the case, the glass 
being much colder than the inside, condensation is per- 
petually going on; besides the heated air and moisture 
are constantly passing out through every nook and cran- 
ny, taking away an immense volume of moisture. When- 
ever your fires are strong. or a great difference exists be- 
tween the external and internal temperature, see that 
there is no lack of moisture. If the house is low and 
small, by well damping the floor all over whenever dry, 
no harm will come; but if the houses are large and lofty, 
then evaporating pans should be placed on the flues and 
pipes, in addition to wetting the floor. One great benefit 
of shutters to houses consists in their preventing excessive 
condensation taking place during cold clear nights. 





A Hint to Lovers of Flowers. 

A most beautiful and easily-attained show of evergreens 
may be had by a very simple plan, which has been found 
to answer remarkably well on a small scale. If geranium 
branches, taken from luxuriant and healthy trees just 
before the winter sets in, be cut as for slips and immersed 
in soap-water, they will, after drooping for a few days, 
shed their leaves, put forth fresh ones, and continue in 
the finest vigor all the winter. By placing a number of 
bottles thus filled in a flower-basket, with moss to conceal 
the bottles. a show of evergreens is easily ensured for the 
whole season. They require no fresh water. 





Begonia Incarnata. 

This is another plant which should be mentioned here, 
it now being the season when calls are constantly made 
for bouquets and cut flowers. The begonia produces 
through the winter months a profusion of flowers, the 
color of which is good by artificial light. Its real color, 
as its name implies, is a beautiful flesh, inclining to pink ; 
while it is sometimes found nearly white. It is very easily 
struck from cuttings at any season of the year, but is best 
done in February or March. When struck, pot off into 
small pots, and stop any growth likely to take the lead 





Petunia Imperialis. 

This novelty first became known here in 1856, being 
sent from the Royal Nursery, Slough, England. 
now become a great favorite, though not at all common 
It is as double as a fine carnation ; and as it is disposed to 
bloom abundantly. with a short, stout, vigorous habit, it 
will become a great favorite for“ pot culture’ The spe- 
cimen we saw was white, very dvuble and sweet-scented 
Its fragrance partakes something of the ten-week stock 
They are very suitable for parior plants, and if properly 
treated, will bloom abundantly ai! winter 





Siniaruba. 
The faise quassia. Stove plants with showy flowers, 
natives of the West Indies, nearly allied to quassia 


Symphoricarpas. 


There | 


and fully as | 
valor, blood | 
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Mester's Virnic. 


Mr. W. is one of our most popular artivts and teachers 
of drawing Yesteriay morning, while busily at work. he 
was interrupted by a rough-low king Cwstomer 

* Be you Mr. W., the painter’ 

‘Lam, sir.’ 

‘You teach creeters to draw, I believe’ 

“Yes, sir.” replied the artist, who thneted his visitor 
some wealthy old farmer; “do you wish your daughter 
to take a few lessons’ 

“No, sir, not my darter.’ 

* Your soa, perhaps’ 

“No, not my son, neither" 

“ Whe then, sir’— net yourself, I hope" 

“No, not myself, but somebody a derpet sight more 
difficult—a four-year old mule | bought tother day 
Learn him to draw, and dern me if I don't out pester 
and give you the biggest hundred dollars ever you seed 

The countryman went down stairs with a hoy Pp 
and jump, closely followed by an old pair of boots, « 
meerschaum pipe and sundry other movables 








A wag in a country bar-room, where each one was re 
lating the wonderful tricks he had seen performed by Sig- 
os Blitz, expressed his contempt for the whole tribe, de- 

ing that he could perform any of their tricks, expe. 
tally t that of beating a watch to pieces and restoring it 
whole. It being doubted, he demanded a trial, Several 
watches were at once produced for the — 
here,” suid he, * there are ee 

* Yes,” they all exclaimed, t's see the wateh.” 

He used mysterious words, seek up the fragments, 
and at length put down the mortar and pestie, observing 

‘Well, 1 thought I could do it, but, by George, I 
can't.” 


When it was represented to the late Sir Charles Napier, 
in India, by certain Brahmin rag ig sag the occasion 
of a suttee about to be sul teed of 
this auto da ft had a law for it, which. communded obser. 

made answer thereto, We also 

ance. You my you have 

a law for burning widows—well and good; burn your 

wisows by all means, But we have « law for banging 

murderers; so, pending your suttee solemnity, L shall 

erect », gallows, and as soon as the former is satisfactorily 

celebrated, I shall hang you up on the latter We do 
hot hear that the performance came off as announced 





Thaying Thickthpenth.—“ Did you go to Dr. ——, to 
have him cure you of lisping’”’ said a geutieman toa little 
buy whe had been tongue-tied. 

* Yeth, thir,” answered the lad . 

“ What did he do to you? vd 

“He cut a little a there wath under my tongue." 

© Did he cure you 


* Veth, thir.” 

“Why, you are lisping now 

“Amd; thir? Weil, don't perthiove that I lithp, ee- 
thept when I go to thay thickthpenth! Then I alwayth 
notithe it.’ 


An anecdote relative to the late Professor Wilson i+ just 
now circulating. When the suitor for the hand of Pro- 
fessor Wilson's daughter had gained the 
tion, he was, of course, referred to papa. 
his, probably not unexpected, case, the young gentleman 
was directed to tell the young lady to come to her father, 
and doubtless her dbedience was prompt. Profesor Wil- 
son had before him, for review, some work on which was 
duly inuseribed, * With the author's compliments.” He 
tore this out, pinned it to his daughter's dress, solemnly 
led her to the young lover, and went back to his work. 


What the Echo answers.—What must be done to con- 
duc. a newspaper right?) Wri 

What is necessary fora farmer to assist him ? System. 
y What would give a blind mau the greatest delight! 


ht. 

What is the best piece of counsel given by a justice of 
the Peace. 

Who commits the greatest —— ? 
What is the greatest terrifier’ Fire 


Nations. 


Among the Suudiy school children gathered from the 
highways of New York at the John Street Church was a 
poor little fellow from Fulton Street. He couldn't tell 
his teacher the number of the house in whieh he lived, 
and was charged, when he next came to sehool, to bring 
it. The next time he 5 a he was asked if he had 
brought the number. * No, sir,’’ said he, ** it is nailed on 
the door so tight, that I could not get the oid thing off." 


An Irishman with a large bundle on his back entered a 
store in reagent I pose ote the other day (s0 saya 
the K hit the gas pipe hang- 
ing from the <lling, sod broke it off. A person in the 
store at the time remarked that the gas was leaking, and 
immediately commenced to stop it, when the Irishman, 
alter Gypsy then down on the floor, 

“ An’ be jabers, | don't see it ae" 


There is one redeeming rule about lasy 
that is, they are always -natured, Show usa man 
who sleeps eight hours out of twelve, and we will show 
you an individual who will not swear, though an omnibus 
should stand for an hour on “that sore foot of hisn.’’ 
The only folks who lose their tem) and ** take on,” are 
your smart, enterprising fellows, who deal in stocks, and 
get up * corners” on stocks. 





and 


Whitlings. = peasiiing benevolence we should give, 
as Py the widow, Lacy 8 all our mite. 

A lady whose on fire may be said to stand in 
her own v hight. 


Young heiresses, however homely, always “come down 
ha . 
The kitchen is the scene of many stirring events — Post 


A humorous comment on the system of artificial mem- 
ory was made by a waiter at a hotel where Feinaigie dined 
after having given his lecture on that subject. A few 
minutes after the professor left the table the waiter en- 
tered with uplifted bands and eyes, exclaiming. Weil, 1 
declare, the memory -man has east his ==. ae lia’ 


The papers tell us that nate is a grocer in Pennsylva- 
nia, who is said to be so mean, that he was seen to catch 
a tly his counter, hold him up by his hind legs, aod 
look into the cracks of his feet, to see if be hadnt been 
stealing some of his ouget. 

A young man, directing a letter to his lady-love, wrette 
her name thus:—** You Ness Brown.’ The postanarter 
was somewhat at a loss to know what to do with the let- 
ter, but he finally sent it to You Kope by the pack it 


If you would learn to bow, watch a mean man when he 
talks to a gentleman of wealth. A parrow-minded man 
can po more stand upright in the presence of a money - 
bag than he can throw a somerset over the moon. 

A gentleman was cities prin the Birkenhead docks, 
one day, when his attention was directed to the floating 
church. ** Ah,” he exclaimed, ** I see it's High or Low 
Churebh, according to the state of the tide.” 


Miss Tulip, in sania of old bachelors. says, that they 
are frozen out old gardeners in the flower-bed of love. As 
they are us useless as weeds, they ought to be served in 
the same manner—choked! 


‘Is it possible, miss, that you var t know the names of 
some of your friend ’’ 

* Certainly, I do not even know what my own may be 
in a year from now 


The tendency of old age. says the physiologists, is to 
form bone. It is as rare as it is pleasant to ineet with an 
old man whose opinions are not oss: fied 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
The Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Joarnal. 


DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE 


This long-established and well-known weekly paper, 
after fourteen years unequalled prosperity and popularity, 
has become a *‘ household word” from Maine to Ualifor- 
nia, giaddening the fireside of the rich and poor, in town 
and country, ali over the wide extent of the United States 
It aoe bee weekly visitor to every American home, 
beca uw 

od It is just such a paper ae any father, brother or 
friend would introduce into the family circle 

CH It is printed on the finest satin-curfaced paper, 
with type, and in « neat and beautiful ety ie 

It ie of the mammoth size, yet contains no adver- 
tisementa in its eight super-royal pages 

CP It i# devoted to news, tales 

sea, discoveries, miscellany, wit and humor 

Cr It is carefully edited by M. M es who has 

nineteen yeare of editorial experience in Beste 

ad It contains in ite large, well-filled a deeply - 
interesting pages not one vulgar word of line 

CH It numbers among ite regular contributors the 
best male and writers in the country 

W 1ts talew, while they absorb the reader, cultivate ® 








, stories of the 


taste for all that is good and beautiful in hamanit» 


9 It is acknowledged that the good Influence of euch 
a paper in the home circle is aluncet incalrGiahie 
ts suggestive pages provoke in the young an in- 
quiring spirit, and adi to their stores of Know bnige 
tH Ite columns are free from potities sod si) prring 


| topics, ite object being to make home happy 


Michaux's name for the common snowberry—e same 
with the water, and pressing passionate kisses | very slightly known and rarely used ' 








Ww It ie for these reasons that it has for yours teem oo 
popular a favorite throughout the country 


TERMS —INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE 


1 euberriber one year oe 
4 subecribers, 4 
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Published every ot uy MM RALIOT 
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